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EARTH SONG 


Passion in market and haven, 
Anger in oil and stone; 
All envious line work, graven 
On tendon and. bone— 


These are the first to leave, 


The last to believe 


Shade and the sun and the earth 
In her rich green fur— 
This answers to all of worth 


And is the answer! 
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PARKWAY: 
FASTIDOUS wind walks 


through the monkey flowers and 

lupin on his way to the crisp, 
severely assembled eucalyptus. There 
is a mouse in the centre of the path 
quite dead. Half his small body has 
been eaten by an owl. I examine him 
with my stick and discover the fearful 
secrets of his energy. Presently the 
ants, prim and brisk, will come to him 
and complete the disintegration with ex- 
quisite patience. My stick is tinted at 
its base and I swing it briefly through 
the grasses. 

Two disinterested rocks perform as 
portals for the path. They are utterly 
weary of the procession of hours and as 
I pass I feel a stab of sympathy enter 
me. If it were possible, I reason, they 
would slump to earth gratefully and be 
concealed variously by the wind. On 
the breast of the one at my left an ivy 
tendril clings. I say: “Hurry! grow 
quickly and cover him so he can relax!” 
I gather a wandering tendril from the 
base and lean it against its brother. At 
once I am relieved. 

My boots leave irregular ovals in 
the earth. Later, perhaps, a slender 
grass snake will make across them. 
Possibly the splay feet of a velvet- 
skinned mole will hurry over them 
blindly. Or the wind, exploring rest- 
lessly, will erase them with a short 
breath. I stumble against a tree as 
[ gaze back and down on the prints. 
The impact does not shatter the thought 
that I engrave the dust I shall one day 
be. 

A hawk, cleanly slitting the air, drops 
below a fringe of trees. A moment 
later he leisurely ascends. His hooked 
jaws are empty and I know the small 
prey has escaped. In retreat he is un- 
hurried, composed. He knows there 
are forests of trees heavy with birds. 
His wings are easily taut and frilled at 
their edges like flags which have wit- 
nessed battles. I point my stick into 
the air and squint along it. I press an 
imaginary trigger and the hawk drops. 
[ smile modestly as the small birds of 


The City 


Donald Gray 


a countryside gather above me and 
wring my heart with delicate music. 

The unhurried afternoon finally cap- 
tures the tree-tops. It is less warm 
immediately and I draw my coat to- 
gether and button the edges. The pied 
green of the grassway assumes a deeper 
color, while the path becomes at once 
dignified. It would be droll, I imagine, 
to be a magician and permit myself the 
luxury of being a tree for the night. The 
awful owl would stand on my arm and 
gaze into the moon. Perhaps a rain 
would appear and I would strain with 
my leaves to keep the tiny life sleeping 
in the grass at my roots from disaster. 
And when the wind rested on me I 
would lean quickly, causing the owl to 
hop up and down my arm, unbalanced 
and irritated. 

The sun drops from sight like a fruit 
whose stem has broken, leaving the sky 
drawn and unhealthy like a woman 
after child birth. Presently the lights 
of the city will burst into clusters like 
the first drops of rain on a dry street. 
An insect blunders across my face with 
an insolent whine. In a few minutes 
[ shall blunder across the face of the 
city insolently growling. 


SHOP DISTRICT: 


ITS of paper spot the gutters like 

rents in a beggar’s clothing. Smoke 
never quite leaves and the calm umber 
of a sporting goods store is become a 
stale grey. Ashamed of its ghastly ribs, 
the skeleton of a skyscraper hunches 
black shoulders and attempts a blase 
attitude. A street car rumbles by and 
the machines crowd to the curb-stone 
and for a moment the pathetic confu- 
sion of heels, whistles, horns, bells, 
words and cries merges with the screech 
of the car’s brakes. A nervous woman 
clings to the rail and looks about her. 
She takes hesitant steps from the car 
and suddenly darts before a truck onto 
the walk. I smile till the alert eyes of 
a newsboy confuse me. 


Behind immense glass fences the wax 
clothes dummies stand inanimate, the 
furs of inoffensive animals over their 
shoulders and the simple mulberry 
leaves, which have been eaten and trans- 
formed into silk by patient worms, 
wrapped about their mechanics. Some- 
time in the night indifferent hands will 
remove their cloth exquisites and pre- 
pare fresh dresses for them. And for 
a little while they will maintain their 
ridiculous poses with wooden slats and 
steel braces covering them from knees 
to breasts. In this respect they are like 
the animate creatures who stare at them 
and who, also later, will assume pri- 
vate positions of ardour and passion with 
limbs and trunks as droll and unlovely. 

A perfume shop delivers clouds of 
nausea to passing nostrils. A small man 
with razor-creased trousers and deli- 
cate hands stands at the entrance for 
many minutes inhaling the odor and 
smiling gently. 

From the centre of the avenue come 
loud voices and a crowd gathers to 
demonstrate the immortality of a cast- 
iron fender. The policeman, bewild- 
ered, attempts to enter the occasion in 
a small book. He is persistently inter- 
rupted. They are spending minutes 
precious with brain-traffic to a strip of 
cheap metal curled beneath a tire. A 
man at my side says: “It ain't safe no 
more t’walk on the sidewalk! What's 
that cop holdin’ up traffic for?” 

A thin boy with a sack dropped over 
his shoulders asks me to buy the Satur- 
day Evening Post. He says he has five 
copies left—only. I deposit twenty-five 
cents in his paw, cautioning him to drop 
the remaining papers in a trash box. | 
am a cheese-hearted hick. 

The food shop at my right displays 
a hog’s head witha neurotic apple pop- 
ped in its mouth. Bits of parsley chain 
about it. Glistening negroes with muddy 
eyes and filed teeth present their chief 
with the same titbit on south sea islands. 
They are savage because they dispense 
with the celery and parsley fence. 

Three laborers, their black 
buckets swinging carelessly in large red 
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hands, pause while the centre one lights 
his pipe. They have coarse faces, vibr- 
ant with health, and their simple cloth- 
ing is exquisitely appropriate and sturdy. 
The one on the outside has brown, rest- 
less eyes, disturbed with poverty and in 
an earthly fashion intensely proud. 

The rein of a police horse is attached 
to a fire hydrant. Several men and 
women pause to press a hand against 
his nose. He lifts a slim foreleg con- 
tinually and brings it down sharply to 
the asphalt. His hair glistens with 
care and proper food. When he is 
pensioned he will command a meadow 
and trample small flowers and grasses 
at will and die quickly of impatience 
and loneliness. 


Sweet, suffocating perfumes seep 
from a candy kitchen. The odor of 
chewing gum and dusty tobacco crowds 
from a corner cigar shop. I will seek 
a market presently and permit my nos- 
trils to fil on the healthy stench of 
fresh vegetables the carts have borne 
from outlying fields. Or a coffee stall 
where the virile, masculine perfume of 
newly ground berries will wash out 
the sweat of commercialism. 


A street beggar who has discovered 
life an error, insolently raps passing 
ankles with a battered hat. He thor- 
oughly understands the artificial mo- 
tives of charity and the superb hypoc- 
risy of pity. We insult each other over 
a ten cent piece. He by accepting and 
I by giving. When the coin is dropped 
I hurry away with lowered eyes, partly 
ashamed of the business. I too have 
learned something begging through city 
streets. A man stops me a few yards 
away and asks for money. He has wit- 
nessed the cripple’s gain. He uses pep- 
per to keep his eyes watery, and each 
morning rubs moth ball odor over his 
hat to convince all who listen that his 
clothing was recently given him. There 
is the unmistakable scent of pepsin on 
his breath. I tell him loudly to go to 
hell. Indifferently, he walks back to 
his stand a little apart from the crip- 
ple. They divide their earnings. 

An old woman, the fingers of death 
at her throat, walks into the deserted 
lobby of a picture theatre. She pol- 
ishes the brass work, the saliva bowls, 
the step guards. There is a furtive 
restlessness in her face and the liver- 
red lips are loose. Her stomach is like 
a small round melon, keeping a lower 
button hole on her sweater continually 
empty. Both her shoes are fastened 
only half-way to their tops. Fifteen 
cents out of every dollar she earns must 
go for gin. In the pits and sewers of 
life the memory of affection must be 
sustained. 
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HOSPITAL: 
HE COOL madness of science 
stalks down frozen corridors and 


that complicated mechanism of stomach, 
heart, liver and intestines immediately 
insults the brain. An old man whose 
skin is like the shell of a rotten apple 
trembles over a courtyard on a new cane 
and barbs a courage long since perverted 
by sterilized probes and precise fingers 
walking quickly over the patches of his 
disease. The orderly carrying a pail of 
yellow and red swabbing from the sur- 
gery recalls “The Blue Danube” and 
whistles softly. 

At the end of a ward of closely assem- 
bled beds a screen frigidly conceals the 
eccentricities of a dying man. His in- 
frequent sighs are like the crackling of 
leaves in a dusty gutter and a boy in the 
next bed who is waiting for the nurse to 
empty the drain beneath his leg clenches 
his fingers and repeats over and over to 
himself: ‘Keep your mouth shut: 
Keep your mouth shut: Keep your 
mouth shut.” 

An untidy student discusses Khayyam 
with an interne in the ward kitchen, em- 
phasizing each argument with a discard- 
ed scalpel. For a brief pass of time the 
corridors and wards drink in the after- 
noon and are quiet, the elevator doors 
slipping into their rubber grooves with 
a distinct and comfortable music. 

In the musty basement an old Ger- 
man putters about the X-Ray files wait- 
ing, always waiting for the dinner call. 
His brain is a gallery of cadavers and 
he resents all men. Braces, crutches, op- 
erating tables and drawer after drawer 
of obsolete instruments have become his 
friends and he tells them ugly schemes, 
exposing a weird surgical mania. 

Three frightened mortals stand about 
a narrow bed and present strained plat- 
itudes to the quiet mask before them. 
The chart dangling from the foot of the 
bed reads Hernia (two young medicos 
snipped it out in twelve minutes), yet 
for these three the miracle of surgery 
has been performed and the awe of life 
bewilders their souls. A_ sullen-eyed 
nurse sits at the edge of a disordered bed 
farther down and plans with a patient 
who she knows will die within forty 
hours his first holiday on being dis- 
charged. 

In the surgeon’s dressing room a 
plump specialist stands in the center of 
the floor on bare feet with an apron 
thrown over naked shoulders and dis- 
cusses Jack Dempsey’s success. In thirty 
minutes he will perform a delicate graft, 
exposing the cervical vertebra and scrap- 
ing them till they are ready for an appli- 
cation of fresh bone which he removes 
from the patient’s right tibia. ““No bum 
food or anything of the kind,” he ar- 
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gues in a coarse voice. “Dempsey wasn’t 
shot with fast living and women this 
time.” 

A young iron worker in woolen shirt 
and greasy jeans explains his twisted 
hand as the doctor cuts through the first 
aid bandage. He turns his head when 
the fingers are exposed and stares dully 
at the nurse arranging instruments in a 
zinc tray. “Be sure to put ’er to sleep, 
Doc.” He spits in a crumpled handker- 
chief. In the waiting room downstairs a 
pretty girl whose forehead assumes tiny 
crevices easily, disturbs the pages of the 
California Journal of Medicine and 
starts up with each step in the outer 
hall. Even in that severely appointed 
room the insinuating sweetness of Ethi- 
dene explores lazily. 

An ambulance driver hurries to the 
linen closet with a red-splotched coat 
under his arm. In the foyer two com- 
pensation insurance adjusters wait for 
an industrial surgeon to admit them to 
the surgery where they will witness an 
amputation. They encourage each other 
with off color tales, miserably. The busi- 
ness office hums with industry as they 
enter diseases, fractures, prescriptions, 
births and deaths down immaculate lit- 
tle columns with brisk energy. An old 
woman, ashamed of her tears, walks into 
the sunlight and vanishes behind lilac 
trees standing at the gravelled entrance. 


AMUSEMENT PARK; BEACH: 
N ANAEMIC girl, goaded on by a 


street tough, grasps the bars of an 
electric machine and squeals horribly 
when the needle reaches five volts. Two 
or three stand about the punching bag 
rack putting penny after penny in the 
slot trying to register the punch James 
Jeffries is given on the machine’s dial. 
An old man sits silently behind wire 
netting in the center of the Arcade 
changing pennies for five- and ten-cent 
pieces. Every so often he bends his 
head and in a marvelously rapid move- 
ment shoots a stream of tobacco straight 
into a can a little to one side of his 
stool. 

A sober-faced boy, whose guilty ex- 
pression is extremely pathetic, stands 
around the Paris model and _ bathing 
beauty picture machines, his pocket filled 
with pennies, unable to summon. the 
courage necessary to look through the 
little windows on these semi-nude prints. 
Four loud-voiced Italians, healthy as 
earth and perpetually bursting into 
laughter, put coins in the love fortune 
machine and thump each other on the 
back with a roar as the printed squares 
drop from the beak of an owl in the 
case. A grim music lover puts a five-cent 
piece in the magic violin cabinet and 
stands in reverend awe as the machine 
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wheezes “Break the News to Mother.” 

A man fairly well filled with cheap 
liquor leans against the hamburger stall 
dropping the yellow sauce from his food 
down over his scarf. A handful of very 
young boys watch him with awe in their 
dusty faces. An elderly couple, their 
arms filled with dolls and cheap package 
candies hurry happily from booth to 
booth, taking chances on every wheel as 
though it were an imperative and a 
precious duty. The special officer sta- 
tioned near a hazardous Ferris wheel 
directs small girls and boys to the ticket 
window with the air of a Caesar. 

A girl straddles the zebra on the wild- 
ly painted merry-go-round, making furi- 
ous lunges at the iron arm suspended a 
little away from the revolving animals 
and which holds rings of nickel and 
brass. The brass rings permit their hold- 
ers another turn on the merry-go-round 
without extra charge. The tall negro 
from New Orleans, who is an African 
Cannibal in the side-show attraction far- 
ther up the concession, sits quietly alone 
in a back row of the band stand smoking 
a cork-tipped cigarette. Hard-faced girls 
from the south end of the city swagger 
by in their brief skirts eating sugared 


waffles. They are released, for the mo- 
ment, from the taut necessity of keeping 
their eyes on the loudly tailored gentle- 
men guiding them. 

The grey water washes up anxiously 
and deposits numerous particles of sea 
shells, fruit peels and weeds across the 
sand like a child returning out of breath 
from the corner grocery shop. A short, 
uncomfortable man tests the ocean with 
a pink toe and draws quickly back, 
alarmed. From the asphalt runway, 
where the glittering amusement ma- 
chines demand patronage coarsely, come 
the quivering cries of children and the 
loud, healthy laughter of work people 
released for the day from their machines. 

If one would run from the first booth 
to the last, quickly and with eyes fixed 
straight before him, he would catch this 
extraordinary life in this manner: A 
gold tooth, the blur of Indian rugs, a 
spot of tobacco saliva, blonde hair wildly 
curled, half a body broken over a coun- 
ter, a red box whirling through space, 
popcorn bathed on molasses, a red face 
covered with pimples, the spurt of steam 
from a peanut wagon, pink and blue 
dishes stacked on cardboard shelves, 
mouths half open, wide open, closed, 
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twisted, straight, crying, painted, laugh- 
ing, eating, smiling, whistling, cursing, 
shouting, screaming, pouting, begging— 
mouths, mouths, mouths. 

No longer able to remain a drab mo- 
ment in the pageant, the lights suddenly 
burst into bloom and twilight has shoul- 
dered through the masses of the amuse- 
ment park. The quaint electrics depict- 
ing ice skaters and waltzers overhead 
begin their six hour task of throwing 
steel and glass limbs into the grey sky. 
One by one the little parties across the 
beach disband and vanish, leaving scat- 
tered paper and indentions where their 
bodies have lain. The water will rush 
on these shallow graves presently, erasing 
them easily with a tiny effort. On the 
ledge dividing the beach from the ave- 
nue, men and women remove their shoes 
and hammer the sand from them against 
the concrete. A body smell clings to the 
shore and stale food perfume lives in 
the air. The cool winds of night will 
be here shortly, sweeping away this 
stench as a tailor sweeps the steam from 
his press. Clouds in the east stand wait- 
ing like dropped hands and suddenly the 
moon shoots into them and is carried 
very gently into the sky. 
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Greeks Who Bear Gifts 


VER since Los Angeles pulled her- 
self out of the sleepy, tank town 
class, acquired the “movies,” corn 

belt capitalists, subdivision developments, 
Spanish architecture and what not she 
has loudly proclaimed her leadership and 
superiority over all Western cities in 
art, letters, science, industry and busi- 
ness. 

The other cities and sections, on their 
part, have never been slow in matching 
argument for argument. Their business 
men have been as liberal as those of Los 
Angeles in investing in white space in 
magazines and newspapers for the pur- 
pose of luring unto themselves new resi- 
dents and industries. The writers and 
artists of the Northern sections of the 
West have exchanged sarcasm for sar- 
casm with their Southern contestants. 
The rivalry is keen; the fight has never 
lacked interest and action. This issue 
is no new one, nor does an early settle- 
ment of it appear likely. 

But in the melee there suddenly ap- 
pears a new note. It is sounded by 
Carey McWilliams, Los Angeles writer, 
who in a recent issue of this magazine 
poured acid, brimstone, hot coals, vitriol, 
sarcasm, scorn, criticism and down-right 
hatred upon the citizens and institutions 
of his home city. Los Angeles gasped at 
this traitor in the camp. Her writers 
and defenders are snatching up their 
pens and writing stirring refutations to 
Mr. McWilliam’s accusations. One of 
these, Edgar Lloyd Hampton springs 
upon the very platform (The Overland’s 
pages) employed by McWilliams and 
gives an imposing array of facts to prove 
how utterly wrong is the traitor. Thus 
do we have the spectacle of this fair 
southern city being forced to fight not 
only the outsider but also to put down 
clamorous and unholy rebellion in her 
own ranks. 

The same issue of The Overland that 
carried Hampton’s defense of Los Ange- 
les, carried also an article by McWil- 
liams. This time his role is quite dif- 
ferent; his music of a different melody. 
He calls himself a “young lover” of San 
Francisco. In some two or three thou- 
sand words he grows classically and gen- 
erously rapturous over our bookshops, 
cable cars, ferry boats, water front, old 
houses, old streets, our hills and our 
people. He lightly chides our literati 
and artists about their mourning for a 
departed city that lives in their mem- 
ories, in old tales and traditions. He 
bids them to let the dead bury its dead 


By Zoe A. Battu 


and rejoice in the beauty and richness 
that outlasts time and change. 

In writing this article I do not know 
what Mr. McWilliams inner motive 
was. But as a San Franciscan by birth, 
rearing and choice, I consider the thing 
a piece of damned presumptuousness. 

Here is a man, who describes his 
home city as a noisy, blatant, howling, 
hypocritical, small town side-show but 
who obviously has neither the courage, 
desire nor ability to leave it. In none 
of McWilliams critical masterpieces on 
Los Angeles does he indicate that he is 
there merely as an observer—a bird of 
passage, as it were. We do not know 
what family, financial or social ties bind 
him to the place he reviles, as a “harlot 
city.’ He does not explain any of these 
things in his writings, so we must as- 
sume that he is a citizen of the place and 
makes his living there. 

I, and there must be others, am 
moved to wonder why a person of Mc- 
Williams’ implied superiority puts up 
with such poor second rate stuff. If the 
architecture, art, music and general cul- 
ture of Los Angeles are so irritating to 
his fine sensibilities why does he stay? 
If his soul yearns for the polish and 
sophistication of opera why does he look 
upon this “noisy three ring circus?” 
What does it profit a man to be pos- 
sessed of such a high order of intelli- 
gence, if he cannot live where he chooses, 
or why must he waste his talents pawing 
the air, tearing his hair and stooping to 
the small tricks of strewing poisoned 
bones about? Surely one of his pene- 
trating insight should be able to gaze 
upon the trivial drivel about him with 
amused tolerance and go serenely upon 
labors worthy of his great gifts. If his 
superior and sensitive mentality starves 
for contact with intellectual equals why 
does he waste his mental substance in 
the mere fuming at the dull shortcom- 
ings of dull, standardized inferiors ? Why 
strew pearls before swine? 

Why indeed? There are railroad 
trains, steamships, aeroplanes leaving 
Los Angeles for all points of the com- 
pass every hour of the day. Lacking 
or scorning the wherewithal to patronize 
these means of transportation, one can 
always walk—a means of leaving behind 
unpleasant things vastly soothing and 
satisfying to one of Mr. McWilliams 
sensitive, beauty appreciating tempera- 
ment. 





McWilliams reviling of his own peo- 
ple is humorous, but when he begins to 
pen love lyrics to San Francisco or any 
other city, he offers neither praise nor 
appreciation but only the hollow, false 
ring of presumptuous patronage. We, 
of San Francisco live here because of 
the sheer love of the place. There may 
be other cities where we may have dearer 
friends and more generous enemies; 
there are other places where we might 
make more money. But do any of these 
things compensate us for the hills of our 
city, for her fogs, waterfront, fisher- 
man’s wharf, the gay intoxication of her 
spirit, the splendor of her history and 
traditions? There is nothing that can 
take the place of these things once we 
have read their inner meanings. There 
is no other city in America that can offer 
us what San Francisco offers. 

It is true that we have among us souls 
with rare memories of departed days— 
of bars, footrails, nickel beers, free 
lunches. That day was a time when 
Bohemia was Bohemia, poets were poets, 
bartenders, cooks, salad-makers and chefs 
were gentlemen and geniuses and hon- 
ored as such. From time to time these 
people of many memories sadly lament 
the passing of those light, brave days. 
They even go so far as to write pieces 
about it all for various magazines. There 
is often irony in these writings and a 
gentle taint of comparison between the 
old order and the new. But I have yet 
to read an article of this type whose 
writer displays the violent maliciousness, 
the scathing scorn displayed by Mce- 
Williams when he writes of Los Ange- 
les. 

Those San Francisco writers who 
know both the past and present city, in 
the final analysis, write in the spirit of 
comrades who are gathered at the last 
rites of a congenial soul. While they 
weep for the departed one, they do him 
honor as a man who loved life, men and 
women; who was a generous, gay com- 
rade and a benevolent and gentlemanly 
sinner. In short, one who lived a rich 
life and died a good death. Much as 
these mourners lament the passing of 
yesterday’s city, would any of them live 
elsewhere or leave the city never to re- 
turn for even a short stay? Ah, no— 
never that! San Francisco is San Fran- 
cisco. 

So when McWilliams comes to our 
past or present altar, he stands an alien 
spirit. He cannot be one of us, because 


(Continued on Page 288) 
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The Donner Lake Tragedy 


ONNER LAKE, picturesque 

summer and winter haven for 

recreationists, outstanding local- 
ity in western history and familiar 
beauty-spot to all who have crossed the 
summit via Truckee, suggests no hint of 
the grim tragedy from which its name 
descends. Those unfamiliar with the 
tragic scene enacted on its shores during 
the winter of 1846-47 would, as a se- 
quence to the inspiring view it affords, 
expect the archives of time to reveal a 
coeval theme of entrancing romance. 
Certainly it would seem incongruous to 
associate with the ideal location of its 
placid waters a tale of unparalleled suf- 
fering and lingering deaths from expos- 
ure and starvation. Serenely nestled 
below the protecting snow-capped peaks 
of the majestic Sierras, the shimmering 
beauty of this crystalline pool may be 
likened to a scintillating gem, beauti- 
fully set off by Nature’s cloak of sweet- 
ly odorous and vari-colored mountain 
verdure —a panorama fully reflected 
with mirror-like clearness from its trans- 
parent depths. 

Situated three miles west of Truckee 
on the Lincoln Highway, twenty-six 
miles from the Nevada state line, Don- 
ner lake is three miles long, a mile and 
one-half wide and four hundred eighty- 
three feet deep. Extending from its 
eastern shore almost to Truckee, a beau- 
tiful mountain meadow affords unlim- 
ited camp-sites. Easily accessible to mo- 
torists it has for years been the summer 
objective of tourists, campers, anglers, 
picnickers and a popular subject for the 
skill of brush and pen. In winter its 
smooth frozen surface provides a natural 
skating pavilion; and both day and night 
the surrounding mountain shoulders re- 
verberate the merry voices of skaters and 
the jingling sleigh bells of sleighing par- 
ties. Surely it seems incredible that the 
ghost of tragedy must forever hover 
near this pleasant mountain retreat. 

Subsequent to the year 1843, when 
the fascinating appeal of the opportuni- 
ties existing in California and Oregon 
became known to the dissatisfied settlers 
of the middlewest, a fever of anxious de- 
sire to migrate promptly ensued. With- 
in a short time the excitement reached 
the proportions of a near-stampede; and, 
considering the primitive mode of travel 
and contemporaneous handicaps, has nev- 
er since been equalled for the persistent 
daring and confident abandon which in- 
variably prevailed during the venturous 
expeditions. 


By Owen Ernest Sonne 


This steady stream of Pacific coast 
bound settlers commenced in 1844 and 
swelled into a tide during 1845 and 
1846, slackening again throughout the 
years 1847 and 1848. Previous to 1849, 
most of the emigrants were adventurers 
experienced in frontier life, hardy pio- 
ners accompanied by their families, 
seeking to establish homes on the west- 
ern coast. The majority of the first 
overland emigrant companies originally 
started for Oregon, but were diverted 
to California by the alluring tales heard 
enroute of the superior advantages of the 
latter. Although poor in a financial 
way, these adventurers were well pro- 
vided with wagons, cattle and provisions. 
They traveled in companies comprised 
of a number of families sufficient to af- 
ford protection against Indian attacks, 
but not so many as to endanger a plen- 
tiful supply of roadside pasturage for 
their stock. The most frequently trav- 
eled route lay from some appropriate 
point on the Missouri river, for instance 
Council Bluffs, by way of Fort Hall. 
At the latter town those bound for Ore- 
gon would branch off to the northwest, 
and those for California to the south- 
west toward one of the Sierra Nevada 
passes and then to Sutter’s Fort in the 
Sacramento valley. 

Under favorable conditions the latter 
journey required about five months. The 
trip was successfully made by the parties 
who started early in the spring and met 
with no extraordinary delays or misfor- 
tune. The most common cause of delay 
was due to exhaustion of cattle or the 
breakage of wagons; but if forced to halt 
for these reasons, usually it would be 
only a short time before the next com- 
pany would overtake their unfortunate 
predecessors and lend whatever assist- 
ance they might. Since all the compa- 
nies had the same objective they severally 
recognized the advantages in association 
and increased numbers. Fraternity and 
good-will prevailed; and the disposition 
to lend a helping hand without thought 
or reference to remuneration became 
general. 


HE all-important object of those 

bound for California was to reach 
and cross the Sierra Nevada mountains 
before snow fell and blocked the passes. 
If no unusual difficulty was encountered 
this important lap of the journey was 
generally made during early autumn; 


but in some instances the travelers were 
delayed and suffered more or less in sur- 
mounting this final obstacle that sepa- 
rated them from the green fields and 
sunny skies of their Promised Land. 

The most dreadful and tragic of these 
sad experiences occurred during the win- 
ter of 1846-47, or during what may be 
termed the early emigration period, and 
befell a company known as the “Donner 
Party,” named after Jacob Donner, the 
leader, and organized in Sangamon 
County, Illinois. The original company 
consisted of ninety persons nearly equal- 
ly divided between males and females, 
including a number of children. Al- 
though they started from Springfield in 
April, more than a month’s time was 
lost by taking a road—Hasting’s cut- 
off—to the south instead of the usually 
traveled route around the northern end 
of Great Salt Lake. This unexpected 
delay and the effect it had upon their 
none too plentiful supply of food occa- 
sioned the decision to send some member 
of the party on ahead with news of their 
serious predicament, and to make ar- 
rangements for the return of sufficient 
supplies for the remainder of the trip. 
William McCutcheon and C. T. Stan- 
ton immediately volunteered to carry 
the message to Sutter’s Fort and left 
the main party at Desert Camp on the 
desolate wastes of the Salt Lake desert. 
From this time until Stanton returned 
with what provisions he could safely 
transport, the emigrant party suffered 
extremely from lack of sufficient food 
rations. Their saddle-horses and cattle 
suffered likewise from shortage of feed, 
fresh water and sheer exhaustion. A 
number of these animals perished on 
this leg of the journey. 


On October 19, Stanton returning 
with supplies, several mules and two 
Indian guides, met the famished and 
discouraged party at the present site of 
Wadsworth, Nevada. McCutcheon had 
taken ill and was unable to make the 
return trip. Much rejoicing and renew- 
al of hope was occasioned by Stanton’s 
arrival. Many had given up hope of 
ever seeing him again. Now in better 
spirits than for over a month, the party 
traveled on to where Reno is now situ- 
ated and there decided to rest the cattle 
and attend to all essential repair work 
before commencing the climb over the 
mountains. As a general rule snow did 
not fall on the summit until the middle 
of November and there was no reason 
to expect the winter of 1846 would 
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prove an exception. The four days that 
were devoted to rest and preparation at 
this point might have spared many lives 
and months of suffering and despair. 
Refreshed after a much-needed rest, the 
party started to climb the eastern slope 
of the mountains, totally unaware of 
the reception destiny had prepared. 

On October 21, nearly one month ear- 
lier than usual, snow commenced to fall 
in the mountains. At Prosser creek, 
three miles below Truckee, the luckless 
emigrants encountered six inches of 
snow; on the summit from two to three 
feet had fallen. In the face of this 
forerunner of disaster, their supplies 
again almost exhausted, they were com- 
pelled to press forward—to intensify 
their efforts toward crossing the summit 
before it was too late. Disorder and 
lack of cooperation then commenced to 
manifest itself for the first time. Many 
of the wagons were eagerly forged ahead 


of their neighbors, to travel feverishly. 


until they met with an impassable bar- 
rier of snow, with no alternative but 
to return to the southern end of Donner 
lake. It became necessary to abandon a 
number of the wagons in the deep drifts. 


OME of the hindermost of the fam- 
ilies decided to remain at Prosser 
creek. The last of those to leave there 
joined the remainder of the party at 
Donner lake on October 31. Ina short 
time they were hemmed in on all sides 
by snow and were obliged to build cab- 
ins as best they could. Prospects of 
spending the winter where they were, 
with only the few days’ provisions that 
remained, were contemplated with sink- 
ing hearts. Another storm so hampered 
the construction of log shelters that those 
who had been slow to commence had to 
pitch tents or prepare what similar pro- 
tection their property afforded. The 
order and harmony which had previous- 
ly prevailed was entirely abandoned. 
Dazed by the terrible calamity which 
had befallen them, consternation and 
confusion enhanced the seriousness of 
their predicament. 

Then came the terrifying contempla- 
tion of starvation. Oxen were killed and 
many that had previously frozen or per- 
ished in the drifts were recovered, skin- 
ned and stored for future use. The 
skins were used to line the shelters as an 
added protection against the severe cold. 
Later, boiled and eaten, they were re- 
sponsible for the sustenance of many 
lives. Again and again attempts were 
made to cross the summit by small par- 
ties prepared to travel on to Sacramento 
valley, but in every case they were com- 
pelled to return. The blanket of deep 
snow which had now accumulated cov- 
ered all trace of the road, their only 
guide was the contour of the mountains. 
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About November 1, another snow- 
storm commenced and continued for sev- 
eral days. The cabins were almost 


buried and many of the improvised tents 
and shelters were completely covered. 
The extreme difficulties brought about 
by the storm served to impress the grav- 
ity of their predicament more firmly 
upon the minds of the imprisoned emi- 
grants. As soon as the storm abated and 
until the early part of December many 
unsuccessful attempts were made to 
reach the summit. Suffering from lack 
of proper nourishment and exposure to 
the extreme cold and dampness, had by 
this time reached an indescribable state. 

On December 9, fifteen of the strong- 
est emigrants, both men and women, vol- 
unteered to undertake the trip through 
to Sutter’s Fort for food and assistance. 
This party formed under the leadership 
of the courageous Stanton, and included 
the two Indian guides who had returned 
with him on his previous trip from the 
Sacramento valley with supplies. ‘““The 
Forlorn Hope,” as the intrepid mem- 
bers called themselves, consisted of fa- 
thers and mothers who had volunteered 
with but slight hope of reaching their 
goal, encouraged solely by the fact that 
their children would consume the extra 
food they would have eaten had they 
remained in the imperiled camp. 

Theirs was a dreadful journey over 
strange mountains blanketed with deep 
snow. Improvised snow-shoes had been 
constructed, but they were so cumber- 
some they impeded rather than aided 
progress. The distance from the camp 
to Sutter’s Fort was ninety miles on an 
air line, but much farther by the route 
that had to be taken; and only a few 
miles could be traveled each day. A 
six-days’ food supply, considered suff- 
cient until Bear Valley was reached, was 
exhausted long before the allotted time 
had elapsed. Stanton’s death, occurring 
on the fifth day of the trip, was the first 
casualty. By this time suffering from 
insufficient nourishment had become so 
intense, and the members of the party so 
desperate, it was unanimously decided 
to draw lots to determine which one of 
them should sacrifice his life that the 
others might subsist on the flesh on his 
body. None could summon the courage 
to kill the unfortunate loser and they 
staggered forward deliriously. In the 
course of two weeks several of the party 
perished and the flesh from their emaci- 
ated bodies was the only food eaten by 
the survivors for many days. 

At length, after the most excruciating 
suffering, when only seven of the party 
were left, one of them, with a final fren- 
zied effort, managed to travel on ahead 
to William Johnson’s ranch on Bear 
River—a frontier settlement on the 
western slope—where he related his hor- 
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rifying tale. He was cared for imme- 
diately and a searching party sent out to 
bring in the remaining six members. The 
party had been struggling against the 
most discouraging odds for thirty-two 
days. Since there were insufficient pro- 
visions and facilities at the Johnson 
ranch to accommodate the immediate dis- 
patch of a relief party to the mountain 
camp, the plight of the emigrant train 
was relaved on to Sutter’s Fort by will- 
ing messengers, and from there news of 
the suffering spread rapidly to San Fran- 
cisco. Captain Sutter, of the former 
place, with the most commendable 
promptness and generosity, immediately 
at his own expense, outfitted an expedi- 
tion of men and mules laden with provi- 
sions and sent them in search of the 
isolated camp. At San Francisco a public 
meeting was held—the first of a long 
series in the interests of humanity— 
where a fund of $1500.00 was promptly 
collected to finance several additional 
relief parties. 

By this time it was the middle of Feb- 
ruary and the unfortunate emigrants 
had been cooped in the series of camps 
for nearly ‘three months. They were 
reduced to the last extremity. For more 
than a month those who had refused to 
eat human flesh subsisted solely on ox 
hides. A number of the sufferers had 
perished from starvation and the re- 
mainder were in a pitiful state of ex- 
haustion. Jacob Donner, after whom 
the emigrant party was named, was the 
first to die at the Prosser creek camp 
where the conditions and suffering were 
the same as at Donner lake. Although 
all hope of rescue had long since been 
abandoned, desperate but futile attempts 
to cross the mountains were made from 
time to time. These repeated failures 
and their unrewarded anticipation of 
rescue emphasized a burden of despair 
bordering on insanity. 


HE RELIEF party from Sutter’s 

Fort, in charge of Captain R. P. 
Tucker, reached Donner lake—or, as it 
was then called, “Starvation Camp”— 
on February 19, 1847. This should 
have been a day of unrivalled rejoicing 
at the two camps; but the inhabitants 
had reached such a weakened state they 
were unable to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of their rescue. Food had to be 
apportioned in small quantities to avoid 
the fatal effect of a hearty meal eaten 
after such a long period of starvation. 
Although the members of the relief 
party were well-laden with foodstuffs 
when they left Sutter’s Fort, more than 
half of it had to be cached at different 
points along their route. The distribu- 
tion of rations to the large number of 
famished persons rapidly diminished the 
supply brought into the camp. This 
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made mandatory the immediate prepara- 
tion for return to the valley with those 
who were able to travel, to arrange the 
transportation of additional fresh pro- 
visions. 

On February 22, after everything pos- 
sible had been accomplished for the com- 
fort and convenience of those left be- 
hind, the seven members of the relief 
party accompanied by sixteen of the 
emigrants who were considered strong 
enough to travel, started on the return 
trip to Sacramento valley. Of the latter, 
several were children strapped to the 
backs of the strongest men. In order to 
leave as much food as possible in the 
camp, only enough rations were taken to 
last until the first cache was reached, 
but the allotment to each person proved 
insufficient. In addition to the grave 
shortage of food other hardships and 
misfortunes were encountered. Several 
deaths occurred before the exhausted 
survivors finally reached Sutter’s Fort. 

About March |, a second relief party 
under the leadership of Reed, fought 
their way through to the Donner lake 


camp. ‘They administered all possible 
relief and started back with another 
small body of the emigrants. George 


Donner was unable to accompany them; 
and although his wife was strong enough 
to travel she refused to leave her hus- 
band. It was thereupon arranged that 
they should remain where they were 
until spring. Several adults of both 
sexes, a few children and a man named 
Keseburg were also left behind. The 
latter’s stay at the camp and the circum- 
stances surrounding his rescue were re- 
sponsible for an unparalleled story of 
the extremities to which one may resort 
to survive the most dreaded of deaths. 
However, since the truth of certain 
phases of the descendent story has al- 
ways been doubted, others contradicted 
by reliable evidence, and the whole ve- 
hemently denied by Keseburg himself, 
none can claim with certainty that he 
was guilty. 

The second relief party had not pro- 
ceeded far on the return trip before they 
were overtaken by a severe storm. It be- 
came necessary to leave the weakest of 
the sufferers along the route while addi- 
tional help was sought. By the time aid 
arrived three members of the party had 
perished and the famished survivors 
were ravenously feeding on flesh stripped 
from the bodies. After what seemed an 
eternity of strenuous days and nights of 
deprivation and exposure to the unre- 
lenting elements, those fortunate enough 
to defeat the discouraging obstinacy of 
nature staggered into the presence of 
their anxious predecessors: wives and 
mothers hoping to greet their husbands 
and children; husbands eagerly scanning 
the tortured features in search of the 
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familiar faces of wives; children tear 
fully clamoring for a better view to de- 
termine the presence or absence of 
fathers, mothers or both. 

A third relief party—Foster’s—reach- 
ed the stricken camp about March 15, 
and a fourth identified as Fallon’s suc- 
cessfully crossed the summit April 17. 
As each subsequent group of courageous 
rescuers viewed the vicinity occupied by 
the imprisoned emigrants, the scene had 
reached a more revolting state of grue- 
someness. Horribly mutilated bodies in 
all stages of decomposition were strewn 
about as if violently deposited by some 
super-powerful agency. Skulls, bones 
and mummified corpses literally covered 
the premises of the various shelters. 
Then followed the discovery of the most 
horrible phase of the sickening scene. 

When the fourth relief party arrived 
at the cabins in April to bring out the 
remainder of the refugees, the snow had 
commenced to melt and winter was sub- 
stantially over. Instead of the several 
men, women and children they expected 
to greet with cheerful messages from 
loved ones, to feed and comfort with 
prospects of their trip out of the moun- 
tains, only one man was found alive— 
Keseburg. The dead body of George 
Donner was found carefully laid out, en- 
cased in a white sheet, apparently by the 
gentle hands of his loyal wife; but she 
was nowhere to be found. Keseburg 
was squatting on the floor of his cabin, 
before the fireplace, smoking a pipe. His 
beard and uncombed hair had grown to 
great length and his uncut finger-nails 
resembled claws. He was ragged to in- 
decency, filthy and _ ferocious-looking, 
like a wild beast. There was a fire 
blazing on the hearth and over it hung 
a camp-kettle filled with chunks of hu- 
man flesh. Further investigation re- 
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vealed a bucket partly filled with blood 
and additional human flesh 
packed as if for future use. 

Although there has always been a 
shadow of doubt in his favor, it was at 
once surmised that Keseburg had mur- 
dered the brave, loyal wife of George 
Donner; and the manner in which sev- 
eral of the other bodies had been muti- 
lated indicated death other than by nat- 
ural causes. It was well-known fact 
that Donner had money 
which might have been an incentive for 
Keseburg to cause the death of his wife. 
An intensive search revealed no single 
trace of the money. When charged with 
the crimes of both murder and robbery, 
the emaciated survivor of the ill-fated 
camp cringingly maintained that all the 
deaths had been due to starvation and 
flatly denied any knowledge whatever of 
the money. However, upon being taken 
out, a rope placed around his neck and 
threatened with his life, Keseburg con- 
fessed that he had taken and secreted 
the money and forthwith revealed the 
place where he had concealed a portion 
of it. 

The further discovery of parts of dif- 
ferent bodies salted down, added weight 
to the belief he had committed at least 
six murders to provide an ample supply 
of human flesh. Other evidence indi- 
cated that on one occasion he had en- 
tirely devoured the body of a four-year- 
old child. Those who had not suffered 
a similar experience, or had not sufti- 
ciently considered the seriousness of his 
predicament, looked upon Keseburg as 
avampire or ghoul. The disgusted 
members of the relief party—with the 
exception of one man who from his 
own experience doubted much of the 
circumstantial evidence—would have 
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What Ails Bay Region Writers? 


greatest outstanding feature of the 

Bay Region writing fraternity. It 
is their greatest hindrance, individually 
and collectively. The recent visit of 
Edwin Markham was a case in point. 
Instead of getting together and giving 
him a representative reception, each little 
group got off in a corner by themselves 
and wore Markham to a frazzle by 
having him repeat himself continually. 
The result was that only a fraction of 
his rich experiences were made known 
to his contemporaries. 

Repeated requests for the reading of 
favorite poems took all of Markham’s 
time and strength, so that only glimpses 
were had of his own thoughts on the 
literary problems of today. His is a 
mind enriched and mellowed by time 
and a sympathetic understanding of 
Life. Like all great poets he is a pro- 
found philosopher and thinker. And he 
is as kindly as he is gentle and refined. 
How quickly he responded to beautiful 
surroundings and how inspiringly he 
spoke under such a stimulous. It 
would have been a rare privilege to 
hear him talk shop. Not alone in tech- 
nique, but on the substance of future 
epics in verse and prose would his opin- 
ion be valuable. The pity of it all is 
that he may not come again. 

Fundamentally we are at the begin- 
ning of a new era in letters as we face 
the development of Pacific Ocean con- 
tacts. The old East reveres poets and 
philosophers and Markham’s name is 
known to them. Why couldn’t we pro- 
fit by this situation? Is it because we 
are too small minded and provincial? 
There are no great outstanding person- 
alties on our literary horizon, and the 
age of combines necessitates a closer 
affiliation among writers of the Pacific 
Coast if our output is to make perma- 
nent and worthwhile records. 

It is generally understood that Sen- 
ator James D. Phelan has expressed an 
intention to devote some of his busy life 
to the best interests of the writing craft. 
He is a great lover of books; has a fine 
collection of rare California volumes, 
and has already done much to preserve 
the early history of the State. He has a 
coterie of literary friends and is favor- 
ably known to the whole writing fra- 
ternity. He is a world citizen in its 
best sense. It is whispered that he will 
follow his prize poems offer with an- 
other and bigger award on essays on 
California history. He is actively inter- 


he of a cooperative spirit is the 


By Mrs. Frederick H. Colburn 


ested in the selection of the second name 
to go into the National Hall of Fame 
from California. No one disputes 
Father Junipero Serra’s right to first 
place, but there is a serious divergence 
of opinion on the second choice. 

The Bay Region needs a recognized 
literary center. Music and art can get 
together for their common good. Writers 
apparently cannot. Leadership is as much 
a gift as is the imagination necessary for 
creative work. If a man like Senator 
James D. Phelan is willing to devote 
time, energy and money to the establish- 
ment of a literary center, why not let him 
do it? He is singularly well fitted for 
such an undertaking. No one earning a 
living with a pen can afford to devote the 
time necessary to succeed, and very few 
writers have the executive ability or ex- 
perience required. Not only is there 
Parliamentary Procedure to be observed, 
but there is a Code of Ethics involved. 

Then, too, how many writers can 
either speak or read well? How many 
have the tact and grace of manner to 
make good presiding officers? A wide 
acquaintance with men and letters; a 
general knowledge of world affairs and 
especially literary opportunities and 
trends are absolutely essential to success- 
ful leadership. The best music and art 
critics are not producers, nor is it nec- 
essary that an authority on literature 
should be a writer, any more than should 
a dramatic critic be an actor. Good 
taste, correct judgment and_ world 
consciousness with a wide knowledge of 
books are the needed background. 

The tousled-headed, unkempt, under- 
bred and ill-natured writer or critic is 
as much out of place as is the liquor- 
soaked and tobacco-stained doctor or 
lawyer of yesterday. Coarseness and vul- 
garity are not evidences of profound 
thinking, nor is any form of eccentricity 
to be tolerated in the world of letters. 
An inflated ego, too, is a distinct draw- 
back. At present the Poseur gets the 
headlines, but there are signs that even 
Bernard Shaw is tiresome. To rob his 
school of writers of the pronoun I would 
be to consign them to silence and ob- 
livion. Everyone is supposed to be greatly 
relieved to hear from Bernard Shaw by 
cable that he does mot use soap in wash- 
ing his face, but why does he keep us in 
breathless suspense as to what use he 
makes of a toothpick? Being an Irish- 
man who tries to act like an English 


gentleman, it may be that he has no use 
for a toothpick. Maybe this is one of 
the things not done in England. 

How refreshingly different are the 
methods of Dr. Phillis Ackerman who 
has dared to add another chapter to the 
undying fame of the art of California In- 
dians. She has gleaned in the field made 
famous by Dr. Hudson with his price- 
less Pomo Indian baskets, now in the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington. Dr. 
Ackerman has used the same designs in 
the decorations in the new Ah-Wah-Nee 
Hotel, in Yosemite Valley, and she can 
describe her work without reference to 
the pronoun I. She talks most instruc- 
tively about the art values she has im- 
mortalized in stone and other enduring 
materials, but manages to keep herself in 
the background. 

Journalism has forgotten its ethics and 
manners in the mad scramble for exclu- 
sive news. The routine work of the day 
suffers in a general lowering of the tone 
of the product. There is almost no good 
writing done in a newspaper office today. 
The editorials speak the language of the 
street, while the special writer uses a 
jargon peculiar to himself. 


It was both amusing and enlightening 
to hear the discussions at a recent lunch- 
eon in the New Woman’s Club House 
where the press chairman of the City and 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs 
sat at the feet of the club editors and two 
male special writers of the daily papers 
to hear words of wisdom and advice. 
Since the death of Edna Kinard, so long 
a power in the club life of Oakland and 
vicinity, there seems to be no club editor 
capable of making a survey of club ten- 
dencies. One of the male special writers 
said frankly that all he heard of women’s 
activities were the scandals brought into 
the office. Dr. Mariana Bertola, while 
president of the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, publicly protested 
against the emphasis put on the squabbles 
for place instead of the really fine work 
done by club women. The other male 
writer asked what the club women in- 
tended doing with their splendid club 
house so amply providing for material 
well being. He ventured the opinion that 
it would not exert the influence possible 
and expected of it if it failed to become 
a center of cultural growth. 

Edna Kinard was beloved by all of 
the club women of the bay region. She 
was a wise counsellor, a good friend and 
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The Forest Primeval to Tissue Paper! 


LANKING the head of a Pacific 

Ocean inlet, on the last great fron- 

tier of the west coast, is situated 
one of the largest pulp and paper mills 
in the world! Removed from civiliza- 
tion by hundreds of miles of unreclaimed 
territory, the Pacific Paper Mills, Lim- 
ited, is reducing the forest primeval to 
tissue paper! 

It takes less than four hours to make 
the transfer from forest to paper at 
this plant—tissue paper—wrapping pa- 
per—fruit wrappers and newspaper 
sheets ! 


By Emmy Matt Rush 


over the precipice to the pulp plant at 
the ocean’s edge. Necessary machinery 
has been transported hither, by British 
and American capital combined, from all 
of the largest machinery producing mar- 
kets of the world, and the result is one 
of the largest and most modern paper 
producing plants in the world, dropped 
within a wilderness of forest primeval 
and ocean wilds! 

The forests here have been leased, 
and the supply of timber for the work 
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Typical Cut-over Forest 


Here great forests of spruce, hemlock 
and cedar, drop from _ perpendicular 
heights into the clear and limpid depths 
of the waters of the Pacific. Link Lake, 
the result of harnessing the waters of a 
waterfall that went scrambling down the 
rocks into the ocean, furnishes not only 
motive power for many departments of 
the plant, but the logs from above that 
are to be utilized for paper pulp, are 
sent down in huge rafts, through the ed- 
dying waters of the lake and then shot 


at hand is endless. The area covered 
by the paper mills approximates seven- 
teen acres, comprising five square miles 
of floor space! 

Located at the upper end of what is 
locally termed a “dead inlet” by the hab- 
itant lumber jack, the mountains closing 
in about them, the paper mills at Ocean 
Falls, British Columbia, occupy a terri- 
tory far removed from the haunts of 
man. Huge mountains of the Alaskan 
range, snow topped in the summer time, 


and snow enveloped in the winter time, 
comprise the habitat of this enterprise 
unique, where twelve thousand souls are 
engaged, day and night, in the process of 
transforming the primeval forests into 
paper! The plant never closes down— 
the cost of firing the huge engines being 
no small item to be considered. 

The fifteen thousand horse power en- 
gines are automatically fed two hun- 
dred tons of coal per day for the work 
in hand. Should these builders of an 
enterprise in the wilderness find a coal 
shortage staring them in the face, two 
large tanks of oil may be drawn into 
requisition, and the change from coal to 
oil requires but two hours! A smoke 
stack that carries the vapor from the 
huge furnaces into the mountain air 
above, is 250 feet high and measures 28 
feet across, constructed of brick! 


The neighboring mountains supply as 
well, the natural elements of lime rock 
and caustic soda utilized in this transfor- 
mation of the forests of their habitat. 
The copper colored liquid produced 
from the heating of the lime and soda is 
poured over cedar trees that have already 
been condensed into fine chips, and this 
is “cooked” in huge revolving vats or 
tanks until a brown pulp is the result. 
This pulp, after being mangled or rolled 
out, at the rate of 750 feet of paper in 
the making per minute, is then folded, 
like so many blankets, and laid away to 
dry! And lo, you have the brown wrap- 
ping paper commonly used by your cor- 
ner grocer! 


White spruce and hemlock, upon the 
other hand, produce the white papers— 
tissues—toilet paper, and the news sheet. 
Revolving tanks or vats that carry the 
white pulp in the process of making 
white paper, have a capacity for eight 
tons of pulp—sixteen thousand pounds 
per tank! And—there are numerous 
tanks for this purpose, for the daily out- 
put of the plant is 265 tons of finished 
paper! 

Nothing is wasted—even the knots in 
the wood are utilized for the manufac- 
ture of the cheaper grades of paper! 

In the warehouses of the plant we saw 
six thousand five hundred tons of fin- 
ished paper arranged in cartons, await- 
ing the ships’ arrival that would eventu- 
ally take it into the far corners of the 
world! Six thousand five hundred tons 


(Continued on Page 287) 
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The Street of the Dead 


AVE you ever seen a picture by 

Paul Gauguin? One of the 

Tahitian ones, I mean? If you 
have then you know the weird life that 
palpitates in the background, behind the 
lyric colors and rhythmic line. A sense 
that the artist, living with the primi- 
tive for so long, knew things that no 
man living in modern complexity can 
know, things that Gauguin could not 
paint but only suggest. Perhaps this 
sense of the dark undercurrent of life 
lies more in his woodcuts than in his 
oil paintings. Weird and often grotes- 
que, there is in them always the feel of 
the dark source, of mysteries more mys- 
terious than death, mysteries of life. . . 
Black shapes like the crouching forms 
of the ever-living, drinking the cup of 
life-blood. 

I had been, that afternoon, to an 
exhibition of paintings and woodcuts 
by the master, and as I looked upon the 
pictures there came to me a vague fear, 
and I knew what it was and yet did 
not know. And I found myself tremb- 
ling before the blotches of ink and oil, 
while in me there was chaos and a 
groping for that which was beyond me 

. and yet was a part of me, a thing 
in my soul. I knew what it was, and I 
cried out in a voice that made no sound 
because I knew and could not know 
more. 

I left the room where the pictures 
were hanging, and wrapped my great- 
coat tight about my body. It was cold. 
I pulled my hat down far over my eyes 
as though in fear of seeing. Outside 


By Malcolm Panton 


the wind was blowing with the fury 
of March. Opening the door | fought 
an icy blast and stepped into the street. 
The tails of the great-coat lashed with 
the sting of a slave whip about my 
legs. I was walking up the street, and 
I was fighting the wind, and the wind 
seemed the breath of a god long dead. 

The houses were grey and lifeless can- 
yons and they held me in them, casting 
pale shadows that I walked through. 
The street was deserted, no one but my- 
self was on it, and all was nothing but 
the wind which groaned of its birth. I 
sensed that there was no one in the 
houses, that there had been no one there 
for ages, and that the wind had been 
ever blowing thus. And suddenly, with 
a strange flash of intuition, | knew 
where I was, and I knew that I had 
been there before and that I would be 
there again, perhaps, unable to escape, 
forever. The wind stung me harder, as 
though it was driving into me the know- 
ledge I had of its significance. It was 
all plain to me now, the dead houses that 
had never lived, and the wind of ice. 
It was dead, and I walked in the street 
of the dead where I had walked before 
and would walk again. 

I shrank within myself and dared not 
think. I was in the street of the dead 
and the wind that was the breath of a 
god long dead. I raised my eyes from 
the ground and saw on the opposite side 
of the street a being approaching me. 
There was no sound from him. And he 


was going with the wind, and the wind 
was a part of him. I pulled down the 
brim of my hat so I could not see... | 
dared not know. But it was too late, for 
I had already seen that face, and I knew 
it. A shiver waved the length of my 
spine. The face leered and called to 
me. It nodded and smiled with crimson 
lips that were set in yellow skin. It 
smiled . . . one side of the face 
smiled an invitation. It called my name, 
invited me to go with it, know what it 
knew. 

... The being coming with the wind 
which was the breath of a god long dead. 
I hid behind the brim of my hat and 
closed my eyes. But I knew he was 
drawing near to me, drawing me. And 
the wind held me fast with talons that 
pierced . . . Held me in its breath... 
And his call shrieked in my ears .. . 

And the wind was knocking from me 
that which had grown upon me in my 
past, and I was weakened . . . And it 
loosened the steady beating within me— 
through me—like a tom-tom beating . . . 
Booming ... Booming .. . 

And I knew the god was not dead, nor 
could ever die... But I knew they were 
dead, they who were behind the black 
walls, they who hid in their own decay 
from the god with the shaggy legs .. . 
I felt him leaving—and I cried out in 
pain .. . Leaving the street of the dead 
... And I turned and ran after him... 
The painter whose pigment is blood . . . 
The wind which was the breath of a god 
once dead . . . Reborn in his own ashes 

. Pan—eternal, dark, within me. 
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THE PLUM ORCHARD 


OU tell me that for love I lack a 


soul— 


In August, when the level orchard ways 
Are floored with amethyst—a dim violet 


haze 


Of fallen fruit circling each slender 


bole— 


Then shall my heart grow to a perfect 


whole, 


Like the dark lustrous purple globes that 


fill 


The air with fragrance as my full heart 


will— 


shaken 
vows— 
taken 
boughs. 
wait— 


late. 


Thirst is not solaced from an empty 


bowl. 


Not till the plums are ripe and the trees 
Will I pronounce mature and solemn 
For me, light loves and kisses lightly 
While there are blossoms thick upon the 
Pluck not my heart impetuously, but 


The fruit is sweetest when it ripens 


Joan Ramsay. 
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“Seeds” by One of Them 


ID YOU ever have any curiosity 

about the people who insert—or 

answer—the classified ads in your 
daily paper appearing in the “Auto 
Trips” column? If you did you may be 
interested in why I always read them— 
now—with mixed emotions and a sar- 
donic smile. 

As a newcomer to the state of Cali- 
fornia my husband—we’ll call him Peter 
for purposes of convenience and disguise 
—decided to devote his recent vacation 
to satisfying the inevitable curiosity con- 
cerning Los Angeles that a short resi- 
dence in San Francisco seems to arouse. 
In a manner customary to prospective 
vacationers we considered ways in which 
we could get the most out of a brief two 
weeks vacation at the least expense. Al- 
though we did not own a car, it occurred 
to us that a trip by auto would afford 
an outing and an opportunity to see a 
greater part of the state than any other 
means at probably a reduced cost. 





The newspaper “Auto Trips”? column 
suggested itself as a perfect fulfillment 
of our vacation needs. When the time 
for our departure neared there was a 
dearth of invitations for paying auto 
guests to our destination so we inserted 
an ad ourselves. 

Saturday morning, the first day it ap- 
peared, before I had finished breakfast 
I had plans underway to leave that after- 
noon with a woman who wanted to 
“drive down and get my mother be- 
cause my sister who is visiting is sick 
and another sister from the East is vis- 
iting me and I wanted to bring my 
mother up to see her,” etc., etc. I was 
so enthused over getting such prompt 
results that for the moment I discounted 
the fact that the woman had to be back 
in San Francisco Monday morning and 
in order to do so planned to make all 
night non-stop trips both ways. 

I had no sooner hung up the receiver 
after agreeing to be ready at two than 
the telephone rang again. A _ pleasant- 
voiced young man stated he was leaving 
for Los Angeles Monday morning, 
would take two days to the trip and 
stop Monday night at Santa Barbara, 
where I happened to have friends. This 
was preferable to riding all night, espe- 
cially when we were in no hurry and 
wished to see the intervening country. 
He promised to call at Peter’s office 
within fifteen minutes to discuss details 
of the proposed trip. I weakened a little 
when he closed the conversation with a 
coquettish, “Ta, ta,” but realized that 


By Laura Ambler 


under the circumstances a few things 
might have to be overlooked. 

I informed the first woman that | 
had changed my mind about going that 
afternoon. To the other calls that fol- 
lowed in rapid succession I replied 
rather smugly that arrangements for the 
trip had already been completed. Later 
in the day Peter reported that the young 
man I had told him to expect two hours 
before had never appeared. And that 
was that. To make the situation more 
poignant no phone calls followed where- 
by I could make amends for the young 
man’s lapse. 

I comforted myself with the thought 
that our ad had been ordered to continue 
for two days. But eight o'clock Sunday 
did not bring the deluge of calls the 
previous day had. It was after ten when 
a young woman with a discriminating 
voice called asking for an appointment. 
1 responded cordially and she agreed to 
call at our apartment within an hour. 
Perhaps | sounded too eager. But her 
call was like that of the “Ta ta’ person; 
it had the effect of a practical joke. She 
didn’t come. 

Monday morning we answered an ad 
in another paper and as a result agreed 
to accompany the owner of a seven-pas- 
senger sedan who was leaving Wednes- 
day on a one-day trip providing we made 
no satisfactory arrangements to leave 
sooner. But we hoped to go before that. 

In the evening I was in communica- 
tion with a Ford owner who told me 
he was leaving in five minutes for Sac- 
ramento but would return the next 
morning if we would ride to Los An- 
geles with him. He complied with our 
preference for a two-day trip, etc., so I 
agreed. He exacted a solemn promise 
from me that we would go. 

It wasn’t until he was supposedly on 
his way to Sacramento that I realized 
I had “‘promised”’ to ride all the distance 
to Los Angeles wedged in between two 
men in the smallest car of the species. 
He had told me his car was a coupe but 
while talking to him, by some mental 
twist, I had visualized a sedan. (It is 
more true than convincing that all an 
automobile meant to me was something 
to ride in and I never had had any good 
reason for distinguishing between a 
coupe and sedan—before this. While re- 
flecting upon my dilemma the telephone 
rang and a Star owner offered to take 
us the following morning. 


“Will we have the back seat to our- 
selves?” I asked. He assured me we 
would. “Call back in an hour,” I said. 

I succeeded in diverting my husband’s 
attention from the detective story in 
which he was happily engrossed to the 
exclusion of everything else long enough 
to listen while I tried to justify myself 
for breaking my promise to the Ford 
owner and accepting the last offer. 

“He might disappoint us anyway,” | 
said, “he wouldn’t be the first one.” 

When the Star man called back, an 
hour later than the time he had men- 
tioned, I told him we would be ready 
in the morning. I suggested nine o'clock 
as a starting time, but when he pre- 
ferred eight, I consented. 

We were ready before the time he had 
set and were still waiting for him at 
eight-thirty when he phoned to say he 
would be half an hour late. Several 
minutes past nine | was gazing anxiously 
out of the window and saw a slight 
figure in a tan overcoat walking up the 
hill toward our house. I guessed him at 
once to be the person with whom we 
had finally chosen to ride. At the foot 
of the hill—up which autosists ordinar- 
ily do not hesitate to drive—he had left 
a car that plainly showed it had seen 
better days. We met him on the front 
porch and introduced ourselves. We ob- 
served that he was not any more pros- 
perous looking than his car. 

His name, he said, was Harry Steffin, 
and on the way down the hill back to 
his machine he told us he was from 
Oregon, intimating that he had been un- 
successful in getting work in San Fran- 
cisco and was going to “try it out” in 
Los Angeles. By way of further per- 
sonal history he stated his home was in 
Ashland and he had been visiting his 
brother in Medford. His license plate 
bore out the statement of his Oregon 
license; we didn’t notice the license 
number. 

His only baggage was a canvas roll 
on the running board, where we placed 
two of our bags. I put a hat box and a 
small overnight case in the back seat. He 
drove us down Van Ness Avenue after 
making detours to avoid the hills in our 
neighborhood. He stopped his car at a 
corner in the Mission district where he 
said he was to pick up a third passenger 
at nine-thirty. No one seemed to be wait- 
ing so he got out of the car and looked 
around. While standing there a passer- 
by stopped and spoke to him. When he 
returned to the car he remarked that 
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the man wanted to drive to Los Angeles, 
but later in the week. I asked if he 
knew the man and he replied not. I| 
wondered if it were by mental telepathy 
that the stranger knew Mr. Steffin was 
Los Angeles-bound. Mr. Steffin drove 
down the street a few blocks where he 
got out of his car, intending, he said, to 
look for his other passenger in the hotel 
where the latter had been stopping. Peter 
declared later that the hotel he men- 
tioned was in another block; I couldn’t 
vouch for that, but he was back in a 
minute or two after crossing the street. 

As he was preparing to drive off I 
said, “It’s only 9:35. Aren’t you going 
to wait a few minutes for him’? It 
seemed to me unusual haste to deny him- 
self the price of a fare and in any event 
to disappoint the other man, all for five 
minutes delay. 

“No, I am not,” he answered deter- 
minedly. “In a few minutes I am going 
to be on my way to Los Angeles.” 

What bearing this passenger who 
failed to materialize had or might have 
had upon our future relations with the 
driver adds the touch of mystery that 
you may solve for yourself. 

Off we started ; with no unusual speed, 
however; our gait could not have been 
described as one that ‘tate up the miles.”’ 
The car had a slight rattle and if cars 
have personalities I should say that this 
one lacked self-confidence. But at any 
rate, we were on our way and that was 
enough to cause us to breathe a sigh of 
relief. I was rather weary of all the pre- 
liminary arrangements our journey had 
entailed. Previously quite casually we 
had joked about any possible mishaps 
that might befall us on the way. So in 
a spirit of levity I remarked to Peter 
that if our safety depended upon the 
outcome of any physical encounter that 
might take place between him and this 
particular driver I didn’t believe there 
was anything to be feared. I was to learn 
that evil could be accomplished by other 
means than physical prowess. 

In a few minutes the young man who 
was guardian of our safety and happi- 
ness until we arrived at Los Angeles, 
while slightly slowing up his car, ad- 
dressed Peter thus: ““A—why—er—Mr. 
T., how did you intend to do about pay- 
ing”? I suppose it had not occurred to 
either one of us that we would do other 
than pay at arrival, and had the money 
been in my purse probably I would have 
held out for such an arrangement. But, 
after thinking a moment, Peter replied: 

“Why, I will pay half now and half 
when we arrive.” No sooner said than 
done. We stopped at the next service 
station and with the bill Peter had just 
given him, the driver bought gas and 
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oil, receiving the greater part of it back 
in change. 

He drove on and after a few remarks 
on the superiority of the kind of gas he 
had just purchased, he queried, “Are you 
people prohibitionists”’ ? 

“Not so as you could notice it,” Peter 
replied agreeably. 

I countered emphatically, “Well, | 


” 


am. 


“T expect we all are then,” said Mr. 
Stefin. He then explained that he had 
some friends a short distance down the 
highway who had delicious white wine. 

Peter naively commented, “I'd hate 
to miss anything.” 

When by the conversation that fol- 
lowed it became apparent that he wasn’t 
going “to miss anything,” I said to Mr. 
Steffin, “If you drink more than a table- 
spoonful I shall get out and walk.”” My 
tone was not as stern as my words but 
1 hoped he would “wear the shoe if it 
fit.” I knew Peter’s taste to be of the 
mild variety. 

Obviously such an invitation was not 
one to be expected, under the circum- 
stances, and much less to be accepted; 
its sinister possibilities outweighed any 
of pleasure. Peter, though, apparently 
was oblivious to such a thought—and it 
was his vacation. 

Soon we stopped at a roadside eating 
place several yards back from the road 
with only an open space intervening. I 
had intended to remain in the car but 
on second thought decided that my atti- 
tude of accepting the situation with 
mental reservations might serve a good 
purpose and accompanied the two men. 
Inside ‘‘Harry” was greeted with cordial 
surprise by the proprietress to whom we 
were introduced. He led the way into 
a small room adjoining the large one 
we first entered, and we all sat around 
the table that was the only piece of fur- 
niture in the room. After a few minutes 
of personal conversation, when he told 
the proprietress he had been married 
since she had seen him last, he men- 
tioned the purpose of his visit. 

“T have been telling Mr. and Mrs. 


‘T——— what good wine you used to 
have,” he said. “How about having 


some of it now’’? 


She didn’t respond with eagerness, 
commenting evasively on the hard times 
prohibition had brought. But Mr. Stef- 
fin said something, with effect, about 
their being old friends. 

“But let’s have some of the fine sherry 
you have instead,” he amended. “Mrs. 
T—— says I can have only a table- 
spoonful so give me one about this big,” 
he order, spreading his fingers far apart. 

When it was my turn to order I de- 
clined, explaining to her laughingly that 
I was the “gloom” of the party. 
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However when the refreshments were 
brought in, the woman reported that the 
sherry was “all gone” and the men were 
served white wine. At Peter’s invita- 
tion I took a small sip of his and said 
what I was expected to—that it was 
“very nice.”’ It certainly tasted harm- 
less. 

As they finished their glasses I re- 
marked, “Do you think we had better 
get some sandwiches here to eat later”? 


Mr. Steffin responded enthusiastic- 
ally, “I think that is a good idea, because 
at some of the places further down they 
hold you up so.” 


I asked the woman what kind she 
had. After she had named several vari- 
eties he spoke up promptly and rather 
chestily ordered “two of each.” The 
woman, not being without judgment, re- 
peated three kinds and I seconded the 
choice. 

As she left the room he held the con- 
versation by pointing out various fea- 
tures of the resort we were in. As he 
talked I looked at him analytically and 
observed that he had rather a “sissy” 
looking face. He had circles under his 
eyes that suggested he might either have 
been crying or up most of the previous 
night. He appeared to be nervous, even 
his eyes seemed to fidget; as he talked 
I watched them shift back and forth and 
it occurred to me that he was thinking 
of something else besides what he was 
saying. 

He remarked casually, “I wonder if 
I left my engine running.”” He stood 
up and tried to see his car from the door 
of the room we were in through the 
front windows of the large dining room. 
“The steering gear seems to be shaking,” 
he commented. 

“Why don’t you shut your engine 
off”? | replied, which was where | put 
my “foot into it.” 

He glanced toward the kitchen oppo- 
site us where through the open door we 
could see the woman making our sand- 
wiches. “She is just cutting the cheese,” 
he said, “perhaps I had better.” 

When he had been gone several min- 
utes longer than would have seemed 
necessary, I remarked, “l wonder what 
he is doing.” Peter had been so agree- 
able to every suggestion the man made 
that I took this first opportunity to make 
a few pertinent comments on trusting a 
stranger. Finally I said, “You had bet- 
ter go out and see where he is.” Peter 
left the room and I followed. 

We looked out of the window at the 
spot where we had left the car—but 
saw no car! 

It had vanished as completely as if it 
had never been there. 


(Continued on Page 284) 
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San Francisco’s Opera Season 


UR AMERICAN human nature 

pointedly expresses itself in the 
quickness with which it inures itself to 
benefits. When five years ago San 
Franciscans were treated to their first 
taste of locally founded grand opera, 
criticism as to the merits of that enter- 
tainment was negligible. One was only 
too thankful for the novelty vouchsafed ; 
and had the season offered less than it 
did—and it was marked by admirable 
performances — the public 
would still have been more than 





satisfied. Now that we are 
habituated to having our opera 
season, we have grown more 


exacting, even meticulous. 
Happily, the propressive 
sentiment is shared by the or- 
ganization that provided us 
opera. It has courted the stim- 
ulus of this increasing public 
demand for higher and _ still 
higher standards. Every sea- 
son of the San Francisco Opera 
Association has, in fact, been a 
decided step forward, and the 
present one is a further advance 
on these achievements in re- 
pertoire and artist roster. Never 
before have so many operas 
been provided many 
noted singers assembled. For 
the first time will be enjoyed in 
the fortnight season a complete 
cycle of operas in French, Ger- 
man and Italian and equally 
impressive is the happy blend in 
the program of novelties, re- 
vivals and standard works. 
These operas comprise pieces, 
with twenty-three _ principals 
filling roles. A number of the 
latter are making their debut 
with the company, including the Spanish 
prima donna, Lucrezia Bori, should a 
recent breakdown permit her fulfilling 
her engagement; the two Wagnerian 
singers, Rudolph Lubenthal and Elsa 
Olsen; Amato, the popular Metropoli- 
tan baritone; Angelo Bada; Anna Ros- 
elle, fresh from new European triumphs; 
Pinza, the well known basso; Lawrence 
Tibbett, the youngest of Metropolitan 
tenors; Tokatyan, and Francisa Peralta, 
privately known to San Franciscans, of 
which she herself is one, as Phyllis Part- 
ington; and the great tenor, Mario 
Chamlee, who has already been heard 
here with the Scotti Opera Company. 
With them will appear established 
San Francisco favorites such as Antonio 


nor so 


By Uffington Valentine 


Scotti, Giovanni Martinelli and Ina 
Bourskaya, the Russian mezzo-soprano, 
whose rendering of the name role in 
Carmen in the Palo Alto open air per- 
formances some years ago remains so 
unforgettable a memory. One could 
hardly ask more than this for a two- 
weeks’ season. 

On the opening night Puccini's 
Manon Lescaut, always a cardinal at- 





Gaetano Merola 


traction, will be presented, with Bori 
as Manon, Martinelli as Chevalier Des 
Grieux and Louis D’Angelo as Edmund. 
It is to be followed by Tristan und 
Isolde, sung for the first time here in 
German, with Laubenthal and Alsen 
especially engaged for the Wagnerian 
chef d’oeuvre, respectively filling the 
name roles, Pinza as King Marke and 
Amato taking the part of Kurvenal. 
Alfred Hertz conducts this with a con- 
siderable augmentation of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, and a fur- 
ther interest in the notable performance 
will be its scenic investiture, designed for 
it by the internationally known artist. 
Fritz Kraencke. 

The double bill of Cavalleria Rusti- 


cana and I Pagliacci will celebrate Per- 
alta’s debut with the San 
Opera Company in the role of Santuzza, 


Francisco 


though she has been heard here betore 
under the auspices of the Scotti Opera 
Company; permit us to enjoy Chamlec 
Alfio; Elinor 
mezzo-soprano, 


as Turiddu; Picco as 
Marlo, the 
now on the roster of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, as Lola; Bori again as Nedda; 
with Martinelli, Amato, Bada 
and Defrere making up the rest 
of the cast in Leoncavallo’s pe- 
renially fresh work. 


promising 


Monday night gives us Puc- 
cini’s posthumous opera of J'u 
randot, another of the novelties, 
lisplaying its composer in his 
most intellectualized vein. Be- 
sides its music there is the spe 
cial interest of its legendary 
Chinese theme, its strong spec- 
tacular appeal and magnificent 
stage settings, also designed for 
the occasion by Kraencke. The 
piece made a grand eclat in Italy 
and elsewhere in Europe, and 
was received with equal enthu- 
siasm when given a number of 
times, last winter, at the Met- 
ropolitan. Anna Roselle, who 
triumphed abroad in the role of 
the hard-hearted princess, is in- 
troduced to San Francisco audi 
ences in that part, and the 
remainder of the splendid cast 
includes Tokatyan as the Un- 
known Prince. the California- 
born singer, Myrtle Claire 
Donnelly as Liu, the slave girl, 
and Picco, Bada and Oliviero as 
the fantastic ministers Ping, 
Pang and Pong. 

Aria lovers will have their taste grati- 
fied by Romeo et Juliette and Il Trova- 
tore, with satisfying casts of Bori, Kath- 
erine Seymour, Marlo, Chamlee, Bada, 
Oliviero and Picco in the first and Per- 
alta, Katheryn Meisle, Martinelli, Picco 
and others in the second, and the ballet 
feature of Gounod’s work performed by 
the Theodore Kosloff corps under the 
direction of the Russian dancer. 

Puccini is again represented in the 
reportoire with La Tosca, Roselle tak- 
ing the name part, Chamlee as Mario 
and Scotti in his cosummate role of 
Baron Scarpia, with which he is in- 
separably associated and that so finely 
displays his declamato gifts and _his- 
(Continued on Page 283) 
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Page of Verse 


DESIRE 


ESIRE was born a small white pain 
Throbbing through a childless dream 
And lost in early tears .. . 
I wanted to drive the Horses of the Sun 
And crack the wind for a whip 
Across their blazing flanks; 
But the reins hung high in the Tree of the Dawn, 
Gold-gleaming beyond my grasp . 
And I wept as a child alone can weep. 


Youth went staggering past the child .. . 

I wanted the long warm arms of the Moon, 
| wanted her pale parted lips; 

Humbly I kissed her nebulous hair 

And cringed at her careless touch; 

But she heard the seductive tinkle 

From the thousand tents of the stars 

And sold her body to them... . 


While I smiled as youth alone can smile. 


How frail my desires have grown, 

Drifting ash-like through the fire; 

Now I long only to creep 

Beneath the shoulders of the hills, 

And within their dark negation crouch content 
While they bear the tread of the rains at night 
And silence the screaming sky at noon . . . 
And I long as age alone can long. 


Don Gorpon. 


ALCHEMY 


HE ancients held there was a magic art, 
A mystic power, which favored men possessed, 
To change with but a wish Life’s worst to best. 
Where Low-borns fought for trifles on the mart, 
Or bought with sweat the toilers’ meager store, 
The Heaven-taught changed base pewter into gold, 
Or silver made from iron-rust and mould; 


Nor soiled their hands, nor wrought their muscles sore. 


“A childish myth’, I said, when first I read 

The ancient mystics’ most omnific claim. 

And then one day Love came. “Prove me’’, he said. 
“T will”, said I, “thy thrall I now acclaim.” 

And lo! My world was filled with love and joy— 
Life’s silver rare, and gold without alloy. 


—PHILMER A. SAMPLE. 


QUEST 


RMORED in dauntless, dazzling youth, 
I stormed the secret towers of life, 
To find elusive, lovely Truth 
And win the matchless maid for wife. 


I caught at countless cloaks of faith 

And pried dark doors of cult and creed— 
But ever I found a filmy wraith 

To mock my hungry spirit’s need. 


Then Beauty came, a peasant lass, 

Who tuned my ear to woodland streams, 
Taught me the barefoot joys of grass, 

And filled the moon’s pale cup with dreams. 


She showed me how an eagle swerves 
And swings in luminous skies afar ; 
She bade me mark a mountain’s curves, 
And warm my hands before a star. 


Till, comforted, I put aside 

My passion for the proud one’s charms, 
And took the simple girl for bride 

Who gave sweet solace in her arms. 


Lori Petri. 


POET’S WAKE 


‘LL have a princely funeral, 

Be it in fair or stormy weather— 
A brave and a merry festival— 
Scarlet and yellow wines to broach, 
And Pegasus to draw my coach— 
And swinging behind to a roaring drum 
The bards of the centuries will come, 
And they’ll drink my health and sing together. 
They'll drink to my voyage across the skies 
And bid me godspeed in gallant wise: 
Shelley will fiercely toss his curls 
And weep that I died unknown and young, 
And Byron will pledge me good luck with the girls 
That I’ll sing to in Heaven my songs unsung,— 
Villon will toast me and shatter the glass— 
“Never you sorrow for fame, little brother, 
For our songs as yesterday’s snows must pass, 
And poets win praise from one another.” 
And Dante—‘Son, here’s wishing you well, 
It was damned fine stuff I wrote about Hell— 
But never you fear, it was all in my head, 
As I found out after I was dead.” 
So they’ll gather and drink at my funeral— 
Poets and good fellows one and all— 
Till Pegasus whisks me beyond the blue, 
And my glorious guests come rollicking after— 
A reckless, riotous, rowdy crew— 
Shaking the sky to each airy rafter 
With their divinely drunken laughter. 


—L. BruGuIERE WILSON. 
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OOKING back over the summer 

and early fall season of the thea- 

tre and viewing it as a Westerner, 
proudly appraising his region’s move- 
ment in the drama, we pause and en- 
deavor to contemplate in an unpreju- 
diced manner what has actually been 
done, the general trend of the theatre 
in the West, and what the prospects may 
be for the late Fall. 

No profession so surely reflects the 
temper of the seasons than does that of 
the theatre. Feeling the pulse of vaca- 
tionists, and sensing the need of the less 
fortunate residents who must stay in 
town for the summer, the theatre as a 
whole produces plays romantic, and ligiit 
in name as well as in character. Wit- 
ness: “Love in a Mist” at the Curran, 
“Meet the Wife” and “The Alarm 
Clock” at the Alcazar, and ‘The 
Harem” at the Lurie. Nothing deep, 
nor ponderous, nor heavy. In fact, if 
played at any other season of the year 
they would be an insult to the intelli- 
gent theatre-goer. But the average audi- 
ence does not choose to be intelligent 
in the summer. Entertainment is what 
it craves,—gay, impossible, and wild,— 
and entertainment is what it gets. When 
the late fall and winter months come 
there will be time enough to look upon 
the theatre seriously and to expect pro- 
ductions artistic, thoughtfull, and worthy 
of contemplation. 

While the city is rollicking with 
laughter and shedding all semblance of 
seriousness with a characteristic flap- 
perish shrug, the little theatres and 
schools of drama outside of town are not 
quite able to shake off their feeling of 
responsibility in carrying on the ‘“move- 
ment” (whatever it may be). 

Perhaps it is well that they do insist 
upon “bearing the light,’’ even in a sum- 
mer sufficiently brilliant by Nature’s 
means, for the movement in the theatre 
at best is not so near perfection that any 
promoter of drama, in the interest of 
the theatre, can afford to relax for a 
moment. Naturally the summer session 
work at the two universities, California 
and Stanford, is the significant influence 
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The Play’s 
the Thing 


sERTRUDE F. WILLCOX 





in the torch bearing. At Stanford, Gor- 
don Davis, a young and very serious 
director, conducted his Little Theatre 
Workshop throughout the year. The 
summer season effort culminated in a 
production of “Loyalties,” a drama of 
society characteristic of Galsworthy. A 
dificult vehicle, this play, for while it 
has plot, character, and suspense, all 
these elements depend a little more 
strongly than usual upon the actor’s 
personality and ability to project the 
part, rather than upon lines and natural 
building up of plot. Be it said. how- 
ever, that the Stanford players handled 
it rather well on the whole. The men 
were virile, sincere, and quite serious in 
their work, but the women were inexcus- 
able. The play calls for sophistication 
and culture, and they had neither. They 
wore most fetching negligees, smoked 
innumerable cigarettes, and frantically 
pitched their voices at various proper 
levels to this end, but all to no avail. 
There was no thought or sincerity back 
of their work. To the men go the 
laurels. 

What a dreadful time the theatre has 
in co-ordinating the action and the set- 
ting! If the sets are merely suggestive, 
the acting is abominably realistic, and 
if the acting is subtle, the sets shriek 
with the commonplace. At Stanford 
there was a closer unity than usual, but 
even here the sets avoided the modern 
tendency to merely suggest, and became 
quite matter of fact in a manner not co- 
incident with the acting. One felt an 
attempt at professional atmosphere in 
the Stanford theatre. Something effi- 
ciently clear-cut and _ self-consciously 
forceful_—a drama which might be in- 
fluenced by idealistic football players, 
Babbitts, and other strong, virile men, 
contrasting itself in a startling manner 
with the artistic productions at the Uni- 
versity of California, which reflect the 
influences of the artist. the poet, the 
thinker, the sculptor. And this is not 
saying that one is greater than the other. 
It is merely noting that two great uni- 
versities, both of some influence in the 
dramatic world, choose radically differ- 
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From this we 


ent means of expression. 
might venture to amuse ourselves by way 


of prophecy: Some day from Calfirnia 
will come a great poetic drama, its in- 
spiration the Greek Theatre, a fusion 
of soul and thought, a delight to the 
spiritually inclined ; Someday from Stan- 
ford will come a production, perfect 
from a professional standpoint, vivid, 
forceful, a delight to producers, audi- 
ence, and box office. This is neither an 
estimate nor a challenge. It is merely 
a surmise. 

A delightful experience in childhood’s 
play world was the program in Perry 
Dilley’s Puppet Theatre on the U. C. 
campus. Tinkling, fairy-bell. music-box 
tunes provoked a mood adaptable to 
childish thrills of adventure. The adult 
felt his own reactions mirrored in the 
expression of the children there as they 
dimpled with merriment, pulled up their 
shoulders in ecstasy, and literally wiggled 
with delight. A program of two fairy 
plays was given. One, “The Three 
Wishes,” of French primer lore, and 
the other, “The Dragon Who Wouldn‘t 
Say Please,” a tale of Perry Dilley’s own 
imagination. In Gordon Craig's “Art 
of the Theatre” he rather prays for the 
return to the stage of the uber-marion- 
ette. Chance, unstable emotion, the ex- 
ploitation of personality, all of which 
ever retard the actor’s theatre from per- 
fection, are eliminated from the puppet 
and marionette shows, and give the audi- 
ence a purely classic production upon 
which to meditate. While we would not 
join our orisons with Craig’s, we would 
recommend a puppet show to some too 
blatant producers, for there is food for 
thought here, and possibly an inspiration. 

The epitome of romance and beauty 
was the performance of “Romeo and 
Juliet” at the Forest Theatre at Carmel- 
by-the-Sea late in July. The stately 
redwoods surrounding the theatre seemed 
to lend their shelter to the immortal 
lovers, and the stars shone down kindly 
upon them. Nowhere is Shakespeare so 
perfect as when played in a forest. His 
is the rare drama that rightly dares to 
play in close association with Nature. 

(Continued on Page 288) 
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THY SON LIVETH 


MESSAGE of cheer to sorrowing 

mothers: “There is no death. Life 
goes on without hindrance or handicap. 
We are very busy .... The one thing 
that troubles the men who come here is 
the fact that the ones who love them are 
in agony . " 

This unique book of 84 pages is 
made up almost entirely of the letters of 
a son, who was killed in France, to his 
mother, who had been his pal, and who, 
he says made him a man. 

He had qualified for wireless work in 
the army, during which time he had 
“bullied” his mother into becoming a 
proficient helper. One day she goes 
into his room to read over his last letter, 
which she had just received—laughing 
and cryin. over it, as she states, when 
the wireless signaled “attention.” 
Jumping to the instrument she receives 
from her son the accurate description of 
his death, which was later confirmed 
officially. 

From then on she continues to receive 
letters from him through the wireless 
code, and she offers these letters with no 
comment other than the following:—a 
man who was killed in battle and is yet 
alive and able to communicate with the 
one closest to him in sympathy, must 
make his own arguments. I have no 
knowledge of established psychic laws 
or limitations. But I know what I 
know.—Reviewed by Anne de Lartigue 
Kennedy. 





THE GLORIOUS ADVENTURE 
T IS exhilarating to discover in this 
age of well-oiled machinery of living 
one who so appreciates the glorious ad- 
venture of hardship. One who can re- 
live the glories of ancient Greece undis- 
turbed by its flea-ridden inns. Richard 
Halliburton set out to follow the trail 
of Ulysses—the idea in itself is inspir- 
ing, and one must needs admire the cour- 
age and perseverance that brought about 
its fulfillment. It would be easier more 
whole-heartedly to admire the exploit 
were it not for the fact that this is to a 
great extent done for the reader by the 





author. Richard Halliburton knows 
that he did an original and daring 
thing, and he doesn’t mind telling the 
world that he did it. He tells it vividly, 
although not too well as regards the 
craftsmanship of writing. Much can be 
forgiven him however, for his reverent 
and beautiful description of the grave of 
Rupert Brooke on the island of Skyros. 
It is the best thing in the book, and one 
feels, reading it, a quick start of sympa- 
thy for his youthful hero-worship of 
the English poet. The keynote of the 
book is youth—its impetuosity, its en- 
thusiasm, its bumptiousness. Richard 
Halliburton might well take for his 
motto—‘‘de l’audace, de l’audace,—et 
toujours de l’audace.”’ 





wor —— 


THE GLORIOUS ADVENTURE. By 
Richard Halliburton. Indianapolis, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Illustrated by 
photographs. $5.00. 


INSIDE SECRETS OF PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING. By Willard King Bradley. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. (No 
prive in review copy.) 


LABELS. A. Hamilton Gibbs. Little, 


Brown & Company. $2.00. 


AND THEN CAME SPRING. John Har- 
grave, Century. $2.00. 


SUMMER STORM. By Frank Swinner- 
ton. George H. Doran Compony. $2.00. 


THE HOLY LOVER. By Marie Conway 
Oemler. Boni & Liverright. $2.00. 


THY SON LIVETH. Reviewed by Anne 
DeLartigue Kennedy. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.25. 


THE ABSOLUTE AT LARGE. By Karel 
Capek. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


OKLAHOMA, Courtney, Ryley Cooper. 
Doubleday, Page Co. $2.50. 
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TOM WHITE 


E LOVED Sophy; he didn’t love 
her. He wanted her; he didn’t 
want her. 

This is about the gist of John Wes- 
ley’s love-life as told by Marie Conway 
Oemler in THe Hoty Lover. The 
eminent founder of the Methodist faith 
is made to look like seven kinds of a 
bigot; and there’s slim chance of any- 
one standing up to take issue on the 
point. 

With two emigrant ships loaded with 
a miscellaneous assortment of humanity, 
Colonel James Oglethorpe, accompanied 
by John Wesley, set out from England 
to found a crown colony in Georgia, as 
against the claims of the Spanish. Odgle- 
thorpe seems to have succeeded, probably 
in spite of the fact that he had Wesley 
along. 

When he left his native shores, Wes- 
ley’s ambition was, ultimately, to Chris- 
tianize the red man. After three years 
in the settlement of Savannah, the high- 
minded young man who was to mold, 
according to his own severely spiritual 
convictions, those of everyone with 
whom he had contact, packed up his 
duds and went home. He not only gave 
up the idea of converting the Indian, 
but changed his mind about becoming 
the spiritual guide and mentor for the 
white man, as well. Seemingly very few 
tears were shed over his departure. 

People must have been very tolerant 
back in the early years of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. Yes, very tolerant. As 
for Oglethorpe—organizer, executive, 
representative of the crown—he was tol- 
erance incarnate. He was out there to 
establish a colony, but how it was ever 
accomplished is a mystery, what with 
J. W. hanging to his coattails. In fact, 
the amours of the straight-laced little 
ecclesiastic set the whole town by the 
ears. You see, it was like this: he loved 
Sophy, or thought he did. He wasn’t 
just sure, so he talked the whole matter 
over with his good friend Delamotte, 
then went out and rehashed it with a 
dozen or so others, finally returning 
home to draw lots out of a hat—“‘to try 
the spirits.” Sophy gave him a hundred 
chances to propose, if she gave him one. 
But either to torment himself or to 
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gratify his super-religious vanity, he de- 
cided each time to remain a bachelor. 

This continual see-saw between “I 
can” and “I can’t,” “I will” and “I 
won't” is very nearly as wearing on. the 
reader as it must have been on the 
nerves of the man himself. And poor 
Sophy! What happened to her? Mar- 
ried the other fellow, of course, even if 
he was the illegitimate son of an errant 
Britisher. 

If one enjoys page after page of tittle- 
tattle, scandal, gossip, back-biting, social 
petty larceny—in short, a continuous 
tempest in the teapot, let him read this 


book. 





THE ABSOLUTE AT LARGE 


FACTORY for the creation of the 
Absolute in quantities depending 
on the size of the machine installed. 
Such is the idea around which Karel 
Capek builds his latest book, THE Asso- 
LUTE AT LARGE. It is quite safe to as- 
sume that were anyone else to attempt a 
story of this nature it would never ap- 
pear in print. Capek, it will be recalled, 
was the author of that fantastic play, 
R. U. R., he wrote Krakatit, an equally 
fantastic novel, and now with the ap- 
pearance of THE ABSOLUTE AT LARGE, 
which is still more fantastic, it is a mat- 
ter of lively speculation as to what theme 
he will select for his next book. 


With the attention of a large part of 
the world directed along scientific lines, 
these books fit in very nicely with the 
present state of the public mind. AIl- 
though Capek doesn’t presume to do any 
more than sketch in the scientific details 
of the device around which the tale re- 
volves, he does make a wonderful story 
of the human reactions following the 
installation of the machine in various in- 
dustrial centers. Like the others, his 
latest book is based on the wildest sort of 
improbabilities. With this much to go 
on, an author is immediately placed in a 
ticklish position; he is bound to either 
flunk miserably or score heavily. Nor 
does he flunk, in the case of K. C. On 
the contrary, he carries the reader along 
in keen suspense which is well sustained 
from first to last. 


In an attempt to find a solution for 
the problem of the coal shortage, a young 
engineer perfects a miraculous mechan- 
ical device which makes use of every 
atom contained in a lump of coal. In 
the application of this esoteric principle 
there is evolved a gas which produces a 
high state of emotionalism in those who 
are working near or happen to be in the 
vicinity of the machine. Its effect on 
national and world affairs, culminating 


in the Greatest War (1944-1953) makes 


up a romance rich in exciting incident 
and teeming with action. 

THE ABSOLUTE AT LARGE is a cap- 
ital story. Don’t start it before eleven 
p. m. 





LET’S WRITE A PHOTOPLAY 


HE reading public is like any other— 

neither sophisticated nor gullible, but 
when a title smacks of the esoteric they 
are often prone to make snap judgment, 
which is correct more often than not. 
However, INsipE SECRETS OF PHOTO- 
PLAY WRritTING bears all the earmarks 
of intrinsic worth. 

As the title indicates, the appeal is 
directed primarily to those who some 
day hope to be full-blown scenario 
writers, as well as those who are actually 
contributing to the silver screen. Be- 
sides the pages given over to the actual 
mechanics of photoplay writing, more 
than half the book is devoted to the 
scenarios of “The Beloved Imp” and 
“The Sidewalks of New York,” both by 
the author of the book, Willard King 
Bradley. The initial chapter, called 
“Author! Author!” broadens the appeal 
somewhat to include those of us not so 
vitally concerned with inspiration, con- 
tinuity, subtitles and the like, as it in- 
cludes intimate flashes from the early 
lives of the more prominent of those 
who have made the movies, both on and 
off the screen. 





THE SLACKER 


HAMILTON GIBBS might have 
titled his latest novel The Slacker 
and found it very appropriate. The fact 
is the story is about a slacker who really 
after all the world of today will sympa- 
thize with, when if the book had been 
written three years ago Major Gibbs 
would have been “killed” in the name of 
letters. The story is one of life; of a 
family, two boys and one girl; one boy, 
Dick Wickens, was a hero of the war; 
the daughter, Madge, earned distinction 
with her hospital service, but Tom re- 
fused to fight and was given the title of 
Coward. The story having this setting, 
then the adjustment to a jazz-, money- 
mad world is most interesting. This is 
a good credit to Major Gibbs’ last novel, 
“Soundings.” 





EARLY WEST 
O THOSE who still enjoy the 
stories of the early West, that period 
of struggle, that period of vision; of 
determination, of love and romance, dust 
and rain, will enjoy OKLAHOMA, by 
Courtney Ryley Cooper. Mr. Cooper 
has studied the conditions of Oklahoma 
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when it was opened to the settlers. There 
is much in this book which could be 
used for history. It is the story, in short, 
of a group of homesteaders into new 
territory, the clamor for the government 
to open the territory to settlers and then 
finally the group who hired Pawnee Bill 
and went into adventure with him as 
their leader. It is good reading with 
plenty of action, told by one who knows 
the pioneer country as perhaps no other 
man of today does. 





MIDDLE AGED MEN 


HERE has been much written of 

middle aged men of late. One of 
the most interesting pictures of a middle 
aged man is that which John Har- 
grave gives in AND THEN CAME SPRING. 
It is a story of one Mr. Godwin Birt- 
whistle, wealthy, aging, respectable, mar- 
ried, grown children of a trip to 
London, one of those business trips and 
the inevitable woman. The alluring 
woman, this time in the person of Leeta, 
a parson’s daughter. It is most interest- 
ing how Mr. Hargrave depicts the char- 
acter of Mr. Birtwhistle and “then came 
spring.” It is a book you should not miss. 





DO THEY? 

F YOU have read “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” and enjoyed it you will en- 
joy “They Do Not,” by Colin Clements 
and illustrated by a Bond Salesman. It 
is one of the most clever pieces of humor 
yet to reach our desk. It is hard to clas- 
sify . . . to say anything about it except 
that it is funny. Fact is after you have 
read it you aren’t perfectly sure whether 
it is NOT written to prove that Luella 
wasn't the young lady of whom Anita 
Loos wrote. Anyway, it is delightful. 

Do not miss it. 





A LONDON TRIANGLE 


ITH a romantic touch here and 

there, but on the whole a trifle 
diluted and not by any means up to the 
standard set in his NocrurNe, THE 
ELDER SISTER and SEPTEMBER, the 
Doran Company has just brought out 
Frank Swinnerton’s SUMMER StoRM. 
This is a story of London and two typists 
working in the same office, both in love 
with the same man. Polly and Beatrice 
are opposing types; therefore their meth- 
ods differ widely. The contrasting mo- 
tives and reactions, however, present in- 
teresting slants. As a usual thing, Mr. 
Swinnerton’s style is another name for 
beauty in prose, but in the case of SuM- 
MER STORM it would seem, rather, that 
life and vitality have been sacrificed for 
the sake of this beauty. 
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Have 
You 
(onsidered-- 


WHAT SCHOOL YOUR 
BOY WILL ATTEND 
THIS FALL? 


Of course, you want him to 


have the best. 


The 


West Coast 
Military 
Academy 


PALO ALTO 


—a school for junior boys, is es- 
pecially equipped to handle the 
educational, physical, and moral 
needs of your boy. Sound instruc- 
tion is emphasized and individual 


attention is given to each lad’s re- 
quirements. A_ brotherly atmos- 
phere prevails in the school, and 
field of 


sports and recreation the boys are 


through the athletics, 


trained in manliness. Let us talk 


with you about your boy. 
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The Donner Tragedy 


(Continuer from Page 267 ) 


killed him on the spot; but the very 
horror of the scene forbade. He was 
spared but avoided and ignored by those 
who guided him to Sutter’s Fort where 
an anxious wife and children awaited 
his return. 

That Keseburg may not be too harsh- 
ly judged in the absence of his conten- 
tion, the following is quoted from his 
lengthy contradiction of the charges as 
published in McClashan’s “History of 
the Donner Party”: 

“Tt is with the utmost horror that | 
revert to the scenes of suffering and 
unutterable misery endured during that 
journey. I have always endeavored to 
put away from me all thoughts or recol- 
lections of those terrible events. Time 
is the best physician, and would, I trust- 
ed, heal the wounds produced by those 
days of torture; yet my mind today re- 
coils with undiminished horror as | 
endeavor to speak of the dreadful sub- 
ject. Heretofore I have never attempt- 
ed to refute the villainous slanders 
which have been circulated and _ pub- 
lished about me. . . If I believe in God 
Almighty having anything to do with 
the affairs of men, I believe that the 
misfortune which overtook the Donner 
Party, and the terrible part | was com- 
pelled to take in the great tragedy, were 
predestined. Difficulty and_ disaster 
hovered about us from the time we 
entered this (Hasting’s) cut-off.” 

Years afterward, subsequent to the 
death of his wife, Keseburg lived at 
Brighton, Sacramento County, with 
two of his children. Although soon 
after his rescue he was for a time suc- 
cessfully engaged in business, misfor- 
fortune seemed to haunt every move 
that he made; he lost what he had ac- 
cumulated and was obliged to work for 


‘small wages in an effort to support him- 


self and two children. The dreadful 
kind of an existence he was compelled 
to suffer may be imagined from his own 
brief account of it: 

“Wherever I have gone people have 
cried: ‘Stone him! Stone him!’ The 
little children on the street have mocked 
me as I passed. Only a man conscious 
of his own innocence would not have 
succumbed to the horrible things which 
have been said of me—would not have 
committed suicide. Mortification, dis- 
grace, disaster and unheard of misfor- 
tune have followed and overwhelmed 
me.” 

After a series of incidents and ex- 
periences unparalleled for misery and 
suffering, the persistent efforts of the 


relief parties finally succeeded in bring- 
ing the surviving members of the emi- 
grant company to the land they set out 
for in buoyant spirits, with not the 
slightest thought of encountering the 
terrible calamity which befell them. Of 
the ninety persons that composed the 
original company, forty-two perished. 
Of the forty-eight survivors, several 
were children, two of which belonged 
to the Donner family. 

Captain John A. Sutter, charitable 
owner of Sutter’s Fort, the terminal 
point of all emigration from the east, 
deserves and is unanimously accorded 
unlimited commendation for the prompt 
and generous manner in which he sup- 
plied and financed the series of relief 
parties that rescued the survivors of the 
Donner Party. 

In June, 1847, when General Kear- 
ney and his party crossed the Sierras on 
their eastward overland trip, they stop- 
ped for a short time at the deserted 
camp. The snow had almost entirely 
disappeared and left exposed a num- 
ber of mutilated bodies theretofore hid- 
den from view. The scene encountered 
at this time was more revolting than 
ever before: a spectacle so gruesome and 
horror-striking that even those who wit- 
nessed it were unable to describe it 
later. By order of General Kearney all 
the bodies and bones were collected and 
buried in a large pit in the floor of one 
of the cabins. To further obliterate, as 
completely as_ possible, the terrible 
record, the cabins and all the relics of 
the sufferers that could be found, were 
gathered and burned. 

And thus closes a brief, though bit- 
ter chapter in western history, the de- 
tails cf which will perhaps never be 
equalled for extremity of suffering. The 
most discouraging of hardships, grief 
and misfortune were borne throughout 
with the stoic fortitude characteristic 
of those courageous pioneers whose tena- 
city of purpose is wholly responsible for 
the early settlement of our present home- 
sites. 
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Periodical Essayists Then and Now 


OW that 
the familiar essay as a part of the 
demanded food of its readers, presents 
it in a much-quoted column, and even 
places it in a box among the news, one 
may well wish to know more of the 
century of the periodical essay, the 
Eighteenth Century. One may be fairly 
well acquainted with the work of Steele 
and Addison and the picturesque Doctor 
Johnson without realizing how large 
was the field of the periodical essay in 
their day. The Tatler, the Spectator, 
the Guardian, and the Rambler may be 
known to us, but have we ever heard of 
the Adventurer, the Prater, the Test, or 
the Whisperer? We may recall the 
Idler, but what of the Spendthrift, the 
Scourge and the Devil? 

In The Periodical Essayists of the 
Eighteenth Century, Doctor George S. 
Marr (Appleton’s) has arranged con- 
venient lists, both chronological and 
alphabetical, of one hundred and fifty 
periodicals. ‘The book itself is devoted 
to a discussion of the more important, 
with illustrative extracts. One of these 
is The Diary of a Macaroni, from the 


every newspaper accepts 


By Laura Bell Everett 


Spendthrift, in which we learn that “a 
macaroni is a gentleman who, having 
finished his travels, on his return to 
England, devotes his time partly to at- 
tendance on the ladies, partly to drink- 
ing, but chiefly to the gaming table 
his principles are debauched, his fortune 
often spent before he is five and twenty. 
With this he is a perfect connoisseur in 
painting, music, and all the polite arts; 
and well versed in a kind of superficial 
common-place conversation, with which 
he never fails to entertain the fair sex.” 

One is not surprised to find Oliver 
Goldsmith here, but here, too, is Cow- 
per, William Cowper of John Gilpin 
and The Task and “God moves in a 
mysterious way, his wonders to per- 
form.” 

“The Swearers 1 have spoken of in 
a former paper; but the Half-Swearers 
who split and mince and fritter their 
oaths . . . the Gothic Humbuggers and 
those who nickname God's creatures and 
call a man a cabbage, a crab, a queer 
cub, an odd fish and an unaccountable 


muskin, should never come into com- 
pany without an interpreter. But I will 
not tire my reader’s patience by pointing 
out all the pests of conversation.”” Cow- 
per, in the Connoisseur. ) 

Open the book at random and you 
will come some variation. ot 
modern slang or comment on modern 
manners—or lack of them. The book is 
an addition to any library, but is par- 
ticularly valuable to those who are in- 
terested in any way in the familiar essay. 
7) on 
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What Is Your Name? 


By Gertrude Mott 


RELAND really enters into the 
I light of history with its conversion 

to Christianity by St. Patrick about 
460 A. D. In the 6th Century, exten- 
sive monasteries were founded and learn- 
ing cultivated. This was, however, 
continued with difficulty, as the Scandi- 
navians commenced incursions along the 
Irish coast during the 8th century, con- 
tinuing more than 300 years, being fin- 
ally overthrown in 1014 by Brian Boru, 
hero-monarch of Ireland. 

Then came the Anglo-Norman des- 
cent, about 1172, under Henry II of 
England, when the little emerald isle 
was seized, and from that time the 
Anglo-Norman adventurers established 
themselves and their feudal systems. 
Among them were the “Fitzgeralds” 
or “Geraldines” (French ‘fils,’ son, 
being the origin of the prefix ‘Fitz,’ 
therefore Fitzgerald would be ‘son of 
Gerald’); there were also the families 
of “Le Botiller” later becoming “But- 
ler” and the “DeBurghs,” becoming the 
family of the “Burkes.” 


It was Richard Strongbow, Earl of 
Pembroke, who introduced many new 
Celtic names into Ireland, which still 
endure. 

The great king, Brian Boru, during 
his reign, published an edict that the 
descendants of the heads of the tribes 
and families, then in power, should take 
their names from them, either from the 
father or the grandfather and that’ those 
names should become hereditary and 
fixed forever. 

These tribes were called “septs” 
“clans.” A sept, primarily applied to 
the Irish groups, was a family or a 
group of families under a head or chief 
owing allegiance to a king or superior 
chief. 

A clan was similar, being a social 
group comprising a number of house- 
holds, the heads of which claim descent 
from a common ancestor, bear a common 
surname and acknowledge the leader- 
ship of a chief who bears this name as 
a distinctive title, as “the MacGregor” 
of the clan MacGregor (from Gregor- 
ius, son of Alpin, a Scottish monarch of 
the VIII century, named after his god- 
father Pope Gregory IV.) 

The clan may include bondsmen, and 
adopted foreigners, besides the clans- 
men of the blood. The clans were es- 
tablished in Ireland as well as Scotland. 
The chieftain of the clan was regarded 


or 


as the common father of it, and those 
belonging were as his children. 

It was in 1465 that Edward of Eng- 
land comanded by legislative measure 
that all Irishmen choose a surname 
from the name of a town, color, art, ser- 
vice or occupation. 

To this day the Irish show a strong 
Celtic strain in many characteristics, 
such as rich enthusiasm, lively feeling 
and vivid imagination, not acting coolly 
or deliberately but impulsively. These 
very traits make them the lovable peo- 
ple they are today, as much as in the 
day of Brian Boru. Their genuine re- 
finement of feeling and manner and high 
poetical sensibilities are to no small ex- 
tent due to their admixture of Celtic 
blood. Anna B. Bryant must have 
thought of an Irishman when she said: 


“A laugh can lighten the heaviest load, 
A laugh can shorten the longest road; 
Eyes serene and a sunny face 

Are ever and always signs of grace. 


The trusting heart that laughs and 
sings 

Soars like a bird that has found its 
wings.” 


The Celtic ‘ua’ grandson, modified 
into the O’ of present day usage, and 
‘Mac,’ son or male descendent in Scotch 
as well as in Irish names, quickly came 
into prolific use as a prefix to a Chris- 
tian name, evidenced in MacFadden, 
from Mac Paiden, son of little Patrick; 
Mc. Andrew, son of Andrew’ O’ Toole, 
the descendant of Tuathal, and so on. 

Many names from the Celtic are 
compounded with the word ‘Gil’ from 
“Giolla” a servant or disciple, as “Gil- 
patrick,” the servant of Patrick, “Gil- 
christ” the servant or disciple of Christ, 
“Gildea,” the servant of God. 

A man’s rank or occupation quickly 
pinned an appellation upon him, as 
“McGowan” (from ‘Gobha,” a smith, 
hence son of the smith;) “McIntyre,” 
son of the workman. 

The animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms also had their share, as in 
“Carrick,” a rock; “Darragh,” an oak; 
“Mullally,” a swan. The locality fre- 
quently played a role, to wit: “Galway,” 
“Kilkenney, “Monahan,” etc. 

Personal attributes bestowed on in- 
eradicable stamp as: “Daly” from “dall,” 
blind; “Dempsey” from ‘“diomusach,” 
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arrogant; “Brody” from “Brodach,” 
proud, etc. 

The seasons, natural objects, as well 
as other sources supplied many appella- 
tions, among them “Summers,” “Flood,” 
“Snow,” “Kirk,” “Hunt,” etc., while 
parts of the body supplied “Beard,” 
“Shinn” and thus like. This calls to 
mind the story about Pat. “Pat, when 
are you going to place your whiskers 
on the reserve list?’ inquired a friend 
of an Irish sailor. “When you place 
your tongue on the civil list,” answered 
Pat, with a twinkle in his eye. 

In order of numerical strength, the 
name “Murphy” (Anglicised form of 
“McMurrough,” the old regal family 
of Leinster) stands first in Ireland, 
closely seconded by “Kelly,” “Kelley,” 
(some claim a nickname of Charles, 
Carl, Karl, Kell), followed by “Sulli- 
van” (from an ancient legend concern- 
ing a one-eyed Druid, “Suil-Levawn, 
Levawn’s eye) and “Walsh.” 

Among the clans or septs entirely 
peculiar to Ireland are those of the 
“Murphys,” “Kellys,” “Sullivans,” “O’- 


Briens” (took their name from the 
monarch Brian’ Boru himself). 
“Byrnes,” “Ryans,” “Conners,” ‘“O’- 
Neills,” “Reillys,” “Doyles,” ‘Mce- 
Carthys,” ‘Galleghers,” “Dohertys,” 
and so on. all drawn from _ personal 
names. 


Among the principal ancient Celtic 
families with the prefix ““Mac’”’ are such 
names as “MacAlister” (Gaelic form 
of “‘Alexander’’), “McCabe,” “Mac- 
Donough,” ““MacFadden” (son of Long 
John, Mac-Fad-lan), ‘“MacGettigan,” 
“MacGillicuddy” (descendant of the 
O’Sullivans who was given a third part 
of his father’s chieftaincy and received 
this name, meaning “little son of the 
portion”); “MacKenna” (corruption 
of “MacKionnon’’) ; “MacMahon” (“a 
bear” in Old Irish); “MacNamara” 
(Celtic “hero of the sea”) ; ““MacRory,” 
“MacShane” and “MacTaggart.” Just 
these few from a long list of fine old 
Irish names. 

A sprinkling with “O’” are as fol- 
lows: “O’Bannon,” “O’Brennan,” “O’- 
Connor,” “O’Devlin,”’ “O’Farrelly,”’ 
“O’Grady,” “O’Halloran,” “O'Keefe,” 
“O’Meagher,” “O'Neill,” “O'Reilly,” 
“O’Shaughnessy” and “O’Toole.” 

The Danes who went to Ireland in 
the 9th century gave the Irish such 
names as “Coppinger” (one who had 
care of yarn or produced it), “Gould” 
(from ‘“Gold’’), “Harold” (personal 
name of various Norse kings); the 
Anglo-Normans left their impress by 
such names as “Bary,” “Darcy” or 
“D’Arcy,” “Fitzmaurice,” “Mortimer” 
(from “mortua mara” dead water, de- 
rived from a stagnant lake on the estate 
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of Mortemer in Normandy) ; the great 
bulk of English names now in use in 
Ireland were conferred during the medi- 
eval period, among them are “Bates” 
(nickname for “Bartholemew), “Brad- 
shaw,” “Canning” (from “Cannynges,”’ 
the pious founder of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol, in the XV century) ; “Hopkins” 
(from Robert, through Hobb, with the 
diminutive “kin” ) ; “Hewitt”? (diminu- 
tive of “Hugh’( and “Kidd” (young 
goat). 

Even the Huguenots who fled for 
safety to Ireland gave their adopted 


281 


country some new names such as “‘Haz- 
ard,’ “Hazzard,” “Champion” (one 
who fights a public combat in his own 
or another man’s quarrel. The office 
of King’s champion was well known in 
Medieval days), and “Perrin.” 

Roughly. stating there are about 440 
family names with the prefix “O” in 
Ireland, and about 135 with that of 
“Mac.” 


The poet Aytoun has said: 


(Continued on Page 286) 
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Commonplace Sermonettes 


By Kirkpatrick Smith, Jr. 


“He who hath seen stars— 
Shall ne’er find rest again.” 


E WHO has known the thrill 
bE, of service shall never again be 

content to idle among the in- 
consequential obscurities of this life. The 
tingle of performance paints a_ vision 
that cannot be blotted out from a soul 
that has once sat in silence alone un- 
mindful of the love call of zone unto 
zone, for then the stars are ever brighter, 
their mystery more simple; the firma- 
ment tunes in with the infinite. 

Some years ago the head of the Salva- 
tion Army was desirous of sending a 
New Year’s message to each of his work- 
ers throughout the world. Many of these 
servants of humanity whom he wished 
to reach, would have to be cabled, as 
it was his design that all should read 
the admonition at the same time, New 
Year’s morning. The time of this de- 
cision came to him late in December for 
much study had been necessary over the 
communication, and the time for its 
going was getting short. He wanted to 
be as economical as possible in trans- 
mitting the telegram, yet still he must 
cover in full the mission in life which 
was the watchword of the Salvation 
Army worker. 

The narrative was despatched by tele- 
gram and cable, and perhaps no more 
profound behest was ever conveyed 
across space than this, “Others.” 

All over the world at practically the 
same hour the message “Others” was 
received by that great army of people, 
whose lives have been dedicated to the 
common cause of others. It glorified 
their endeavors all the more by knowing 
that their leader was at that same mo- 
ment thinking of them and their mis- 
sion, it gave great hope, it deepened 
their faith in the cause for which they 
labored, and when they passed out of 
that thoughtful hour they were stronger 
and better equipped to carry the cross 
into the New Year, not for themselves, 


but “Others.” 


ELFISHNESS, which is the opposite 
of non silba anthar, (not for self 
but for others) has come to be the fes- 
tive queen among human kind, real help- 
fulness among men is becoming starved, 
until at the present time real fraternity 
is so weak, its voice is lost in the court 
of its own castle. Man’s valuation of 
man is by the standard of wealth and 
not worth, multitudes are forgetting 
honor and justice. The thirst for gain is 
dethroning reason and judgment in the 
citadel of the human soul, and we are 
praying for each other on Sunday, but 
preying upon each other during the 
week. 


i STROLLED along the waterfront 
one day watching a sea gull soaring 
in the sky, and as I stood admiring its 
grace and freedom, the words of a phil- 
osopher came to me: “He builds too 
low who builds beneath the stars.”” That 
quotation is said to be one of Abraham 
Lincoln’s favorite maxims. The illus- 
trious Abe found solace in analyzing it 
and propping his great faith under its 
steadfastness when the temptation came 
to be small souled over a judgment that 
he must give, which perhaps might make 
a difference in public opinion when it 
came time for the voters to decide 
whether or not he would be elected to 
office again, and always came the great 
reaction that was best expressed by Lin- 
coln himself: ‘Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and to that end dare 
to do our duty.” 

The apostle Paul tells us, “Rejoice 
with those that do rejoice, and weep 
with those who weep,” for by so doing 
we shall see stars of service and ne’er 
find rest again in idle boasts and gossip. 
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The Morris Dam--Mendocino 


By Cristel Hastings 


Nothing can be of more paramount 
importance to any progressive community 
than its hydro development. Especially 
is this true of the rural sections whose 
prosperity must necessarily depend upon 


the development of its water and power 
projects. 

The isolated homestead is no more. 
The abandoned farm is iio longer a 


(Continued on Page 286) 
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San Francisco’s Opera Season 


(Continued from Page 273) 


trionism. It has often been said of this singer’s interpretive 
finesse in the part that, while he does full justice to Scarpia’s 
cruelty, he imbues his personality with an unmistakable 
patrician air. It is an opera of Puccini’s that always must 
find place in well-chosen repertoires; for the music is as in- 
tense as the action and leaves a deep impression on audiences. 

Falstaff presents Scotti again. in his equally famed role of 
Sir John, and introduces to San Francisco across the foot- 
lights the Los Angeles singer, Lawrence Tibbett, who as 
Ford added to the bays he reaped at the Metropolitan, sev- 
eral years ago, when he took the house by storm by his first 
appearance as Neri in La Cena delle Beffe. Other principals 
in Verdi’s last opera are Tokatyan as Fenton, Bada in his 
particularly effective personation of Dr. Cajus and Ina Bours- 
kaya, the Russian mezzo, as Anne. 

Bourskaya appears anew in the next evening’s production 
of Aida in the role of Amneris, which gives such scope to her 
voice and unusual dramatic qualities. Roselle sings the name 
role, Martinelli Radames and Amato Amonasro and Pinza 
Ramfis. The piece, which retains its strong hold on lovers 
of the older Italian school, owes much of its allurement to 
its spectacular effects and ballet features, and these last will 
be interpreted by San Francisco’s popular ballerina, Vera 
Fredowa, supported by the pick of dancers from the Kosloft 
Studio. 

Giordano’s La Cena della Beffe (The Jester’s Supper) is 
another happy selection of the season’s repertoire. This new 
school production, dealing with a vivid, tragic theme of 
renascence Florence, presents Tibbett in his distinguished 
role of Neri, Tokatyan as Malespini, Peralta as Genevra, 
Bada as Chiaramantesi and Myrtle Claire Donnelly as Lisa- 
betta, with other fine voices in the cast, making an outstand- 
ing performance that few opera devotees will care to miss. 

La Boheme and Carmen complete the repertoire, the for- 
mer with Chamlee singing Rodolfo and Bori as Mimi, and. 
in Carmen, Bourskaya personating the alluring cigarette 
maker with Martinelli the love-distracted Don Jose. This is 
the first time that Bizet’s masterpiece has been given by the 
San Francisco Opera Company. To the attraction of the 
splendid rendering it will have vocally is added the full bal- 
let features—so often curtailed in Carmen productions—in 
which one will enjoy Madame Fredowa and her support of 
Kosloff trained dancers. 

The chorus will contribute its very vital part to the opera 
season’s high qualities. It is composed of ninety members, a 
considerable increase in voices on previous years, and has had 
the drilling, since early last May, of the Association’s efh- 
cient Chorus Master, Guiseppe Papi, who is enthusiastic 
over the results of his labors. All are drawn from San Fran- 
cisco, and are a splendid tribute to the vocal resources of 
the city. 





“THE WITCH OF SALEM” 
Write for Ballot Slips 


The response to the ‘“Witcu oF SALEM” ballots issued 
in the May number of Musical West has been most gratify- 
ing, with numerous requests for additional ballots. 

To meet this demand, Musical West has had slips printed, 
headed as below, with space for a dozen signatures, which it 
will gladly supply to any desiring them. Therefore, if you 
wish to aid, write Musical West for ballot slips. 
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Incorporated 
SAN FRANCISCO: Kohl Building 
LOS ANGELES: California Bank Building 
SEATTLE: 797 Second Avenue 
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MARK 
HOPKINS 


NOB HILL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The West’s 


Great New Hotel 


Mecca of World Travelers 
From every window a view of San 
Francisco and the Bay. Shops, Thea- 


tres, Terminals all close by 


Tariff from $4.00 a day 














28+ 
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ROOMS BATHS 
pre err 
In. 
t 
... because even those 
who find it no novelty 
in registering in world- 
famous hotels experi- 
ence a new note of com- 
fort, convenience and 
atmosphere in St. Louis 


favored fine hotel-THE 
CORONADO! 


RATES 
From $2.50 
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OVERLAND 
COMING SHOWS 


CurRAN—Ruth Chatterton in 
“The Third Day.” 


Luric—Johnny Arthur in “I 


Love You.” 
PRESIDENT— I wo 
ed.”’ 


Girls Want- 


AtcazaRr—‘The Alarm Clock.” 
Piayers’ Guitp—‘*The Dybbuk” 
GreeK THEATRE—‘ Norma.” 


THEATRE OF THI GOLDEN 
BoucHy—“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
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“Seeds” By One of Them 


(Continued from Page 272) 


In its place were our two bags that 
had been on the running board. 


A waiter standing nearby and witnes- 
sing Our amazement, remarked, “a few 
minutes ago from an upstairs window I 
saw a man put those suitcases there and 
drive off like he was in a big hurry.” 

“He’s gone off and left us,” I ex- 
plained, stating the obvious in my ex- 
citement. 

Peter looked sheepish and began to re- 
peat over and over, “Can you imagine 
that? Can you beat it’? 

“Well telephone the police,” I said in 
exasperation, realizing that although he 
had left two bags he had gone off with 
the baggage that was in the back seat, 
including not only Peter’s overcoat and 
my new hat, but a suitcase full of some 
of my most cherished, as well as most 
needed possessions. In comparison with 
those the unearned portion of the fare 
he had been paid was negligible. 

The waiter said the man had left in 
the direction of San Francisco. When 
Peter tried to telephone the constable in 
the next room, he couldn’t even get the 
operator at first. When he finally did, 
she could not get the number he was 
calling. He jerked the hook up and down 
for ten minutes, it seemed, looking more 
and more befuddled while I stood there 
glaring at him. 

And to the best of our knowledge 
Harry Steffin was speeding on. 

“Don’t ask for a number, tell her 
you want Constable B ” | urged. 
“Tell her it’s a hurry call, tell her it’s 
a murder if necessary. I never can get 
along without the things in that suit- 
case.” 

After a few more minutes of useless 
effort Peter gave up. He is a newspaper 
man, so he then called his paper’s police 
reporter at the San Francisco station, 
asking him to have the department there 
keep on the look-out for the fleeing 
Harry. The San Francisco police got 
in touch with the constable Peter was 
unable to reach, and thirty minutes after 
the culpritzhad made his get-away the 
much-sought officer telephoned us ask- 
ing for details. From San Francisco we 
were informed that all roads into the 
city were “covered.” But for some rea- 
son I didn’t feel hopeful. 

We wandered down the highway to 
see if the absconding autoist might have 
cast out our things along the roadside, 
fearing identification. We met a uni- 
formed officer, grizzled and feeble look- 
ing, to whom “grasping at a straw,” we 
reported our case. He questioned us at 


some length in an official manner and 
then told us he was there only to assist 
the school children across the highway. 


As we were talking to him a roadster 
occupied by two men drove up. One of 
them, armed with a shotgun, motioned 
to us. When we went over to him we 
learned that he was none other than the 
constable himself. He had just traveled 
the intervening road and found no trace 
of our erstwhile chauffeur. 

“If you had only gotten in touch with 
me immediately,” he said, “I could have 
overtaken him without a doubt.”’ 

Yes, if we only had. 

When we returned to the scene of 
our dilemma the proprietress sympathet- 
ically presented me with a bunch of 
freshly picked sweet peas. The obvious 
possibility that she might have been “in 
on it,” I doubt. From her we learned 
that Harry Steffin had worked there for 
seven months two years previous. Dur- 
ing that time they had no reason to 
doubt his honesty, she said, mentioning 
an instance when he borrowed several 
hundred dollars from her husband to 
buy a car and repaid it. She said he 
looked “changed” since she had seen him 
last. 

She declined any payment for the re- 
freshments; there had been a cessation 
of sandwich making when “Harry’s’’ de- 
parture was discovered. She also told us 
that, taking her tip from my attitude, 
she had not only served white wine in- 
stead of sherry but watered the wine. 

With what was left of our baggage we 
returned to San Francisco via trolley. 
Peter left me downtown so he could do 
a little sleuthing and I returned home, 
where I sat dejectedly on the front porch 
for over an hour, because I had forgot- 
ten to get the key from him. I spent the 
time recounting my losses, recalling how 
carefully and compactly I had packed 
the missing suitcase. I had never started 
on a trip with all my needs so well pro- 
vided for. 

Soon after Peter returned home we 
left upon a shopping expedition when he 
bought a new overcoat and I bought one 
that cost twice as much as the one I had 
lost. 

We inserted another classified ad, this 
this time reading, “No prosecution if 
baggage returned to St.” In the 
evening we phoned the owner of the 
seven passenger sedan, with whom we 
had been in previous communication, and, 
just as if we had not already started 
once, asked him what time he expected 
to start in the morning, telling him we 
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would be ready. A few minutes later 
the Ford man whom I had feared to 
disappoint called and asked Peter if 
“she” still wanted to go to Los Ange- 
les. Peter said he detected no resent- 
ment in his voice, so perhaps he had 
not returned from Sacramento on time 
after all. However I felt I had ex- 
perienced moral retribution for breaking 
my “promise.” 

The next morning, as Peter was put- 
ting our bags into the sedan, the driver 
told him, at least so Peter understood, 
that although he was taking us South 
for $15 he was charging the other pas- 
sengers $10 a piece and told Peter to 
make a five dollar deposit when he col- 
lected the fares from the others. Per- 
haps Peter became flustrated at the men- 
tion of the word “deposit” but develop- 
ments proved that his comprehension or 
his hearing, or both, were below par at 
that moment. What the man said and 
Peter understood were two different 
things. At the best, under the circum- 
stances, the arrangement wasn’t one to 
recommend the trip to us. Riding down 
town Peter showed me a slip of paper 
on which he had copied the license num- 
ber of the car. He handed me his roll of 
bills which I dropped down the blouse 
of my dress. 

A non-communicative individual sat 
with the driver and on Market street 
we picked up the fourth passenger who 
took his seat beside us. His baggage 
bore hotel labels from all parts of the 
world and he gave promise of being a 
very pleasant riding companion. 

We drove up to the Oakland ferry 
slip, this driver having chosen the in- 
land route, which first of all required 
a trip across San Francisco Bay. As 
he got out to buy the ferry tickets he 
said, “Well I guess I will have to have 
some money from you people.” 

Peter handed him a five-dollar bill, 
but the man held out his hand for more. 
“Fifteen,” he said. Peter looked puz- 
zled. After a little more conversation 
it was made clear that he intended to 
collect the full amount. Peter jumped 
out of the car as if he were shot. As 
befits a wife, I followed. Peter mut- 
tered something about having no assur- 
ance he would ever get there, the driver 
asking him at the same time what he 
would expect to do if he went by rail- 
road. 

Comparing Peter’s version of the 
man’s statement before we started with 
what actually happened, I realized that 
the man had instructed him to pretend, 
when the fares were collected, that he 
had already made a five-dollar deposit, 
so that the other passengers would think 
we were being charged ten dollars a 
piece as well as they. : 

As the driver returned Peter’s bill, I 
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glanced back at the now lone occupant 
of the back seat. He was fingering his 
own roll of bills intently, looking down 
at them with a dark, doubtful expres- 
sion, as if slowly apprehending a possi- 
bility not altogether pleasant. 

As we lugged our heavy suitcases 
along the waterfront (this time my new 
hat was on my head, something bright 
and shining sticking out of the lower 
part of Peter’s overcoat pocket caught 
my eye. ‘“What’s that?” I asked in 
surprise. 

After closer examination | exclaimed, 
“Why it’s a dagger!” 

Peter withdrew from his pocket the 
family carving knife! He had placed 
it there for use in a crisis. 

Right then I thanked “my stars’’ that 
we had left while we were the offended 
rather than the offenders. What the 
other passengers would have thought 
when they saw a knife blade cutting 
its way threateningly through Peter’s 
pocket is only too easy to imagine. No 
doubt we would have been forcibly 
ejected as desperate characters. 

When we returned to our apartment 
house we sneaked down the hall stealth- 
ily to avoid meeting the janitor and 
making explanations for our peculiar 
actions; we had left twice telling him 
we would be gone for ten days and each 
time returned within a few hours. 

That afternoon we left for Los 
Angeles by boat. 

Upon my return the following week 
the first thing that greeted my eyes as 
I entered the apartment was the hat 
box containing the new hat I had parted 
with when we parted company with H. 
Steffin. The Japanese janitor dimly 
recalled placing it there but was certain 
that no overcoat nor suitcase had been 
left with it. After a week’s prodding 
of “Who left it and when?” he remem- 
bered that it had been left at the front 
door on Wednesday, about eleven o'clock 
—the day after it had been spirited away. 
And the inarticulate hat makes no 
revelations of its experiences during 
our separation. The hat box bore my 
full name and address. 

In the afternoon Peter visited the 
police station to see if the officers had 
found any trace of Hairbreadth Harry 
during our absence. He was told they 
had brought in two men with Star cars 
and Oregon licenses but both furnished 
satisfactory alibis. 

“One was a seed salesman with his 
car full of seeds,” the officer remarked, 
adding, “the only seeds in the car 
you're after were you and your wife.” 

Regardless of my classification in the 
scale of mental incompetents, if my 
salmon-colored knickers don’t fit Harry 
Steffin’s wife, I wish he would return 
them. 
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Now 


through to 


Tahoe 


—convenient Pullman service | 





every evening via Overland 


Route, Lake Tahoe Lin@ << 


A swift, comfortable trip, assuring the 
maximum amount of time at the lake. 
Every vacation sport is there— Golf, 
tennis, horse-back riding, hikes, swim- 
ming, fishing, dancing. Steamer trips 
around the lake, only $2.40. 

You leave San Francisco (Ferry) at 7 
p. m., Sacramento at 10:55 p. m., arriv- 
ing at the shore of the lake in time for 
breakfast next morning. Returning, 
leave Tahoe Station 9:30 p. m., arriv- 
ing San Francisco 7:50 a. m. 

Day service, offering an interesting 
scenic trip up the Sierra, leaves San 
Francisco at 7:40a. m., Sacramento 
10:45 a.m., arriving at the lake for 
dinner, (5:30 p.m.) 

Reduced roundtrip fares are effective 
throughout the summer. For example, 
only $13.2§ roundtrip from San 
Francisco, good for 16 days. 


Ask for illustrated booklet about Tahoe 
Lake region; also booklet ''Low Fares for 
Summer Trips’’. 


Southern 
Pacitsc 


F. S. McGINNIS, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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5 PRACTICAL EDUCATORS 
Real Estate 
Educator ....200 pp. clo. $2.00 
Vest Pocket 
5 Bookkeeper..160 pp. clo. 1.00 
Vest Pocket 
Books “Cushing”....128 pp. clo. 1.00 
Art Public 
of Speaking......100 pp. clo. 1.00 
. Vest Pocket 
Merit Lawyer 360 pp. clo. 1.50 
nes SPECIAL OFFER 
to Overland Monthly readers: 
any two at 20 per cent discount, all five 
for $5.00 postpaid, C. O. D. or on ap- 
proval. Descriptive catalog FREE. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Thos, X. Carey & Co., 114 90th St., N. Y¥. 























eA Child’s 
Garden 
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Children need food 
for the spirit as well as foo! 
for the body. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN aims to give 
this spiritual food in sweet, wholesome 
stories of real life, in fanciful fairy tales, 
in nature stories, and in poems of every 


kind. 

DO IT NOW — MAKE SOME 
CHILD HAPPY by a subscription to 
A CHILD’S GARDEN. 


A Sample Copy for 35c 


($3.00 a Year) 


A Child’s Garden 


Press 


Orland, Calif. San Francisco 
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THE MORRIS DAM 
(Continued from Page 282) 


vague area bounded by acres of persis: 
tent forestry, deathless brambles, a soli- 
tary rut passing muster as a discouraged 
country road and a boundless expanse of 
blue sky. 

Development of the country’s natural 
resources during the recent years has ac- 
complished a magical transformation on 
farming lands that has enriched the 
rural communities of America immeas- 
urably and bringing the long-awaited 
conveniences of the city into the country, 
to the farm, and into the farmhouse. 

An outstanding example of progressive 
development and expansion is the fertile 
Willits Valley in northern California, 
bounded by the rolling hills of Mendo- 
cino. 

With the opening of the famous Red- 
wood Highway bordering the Pacific 
Coast from San Francisco to the Oregon 
line, population of the northern end of 
the State increased amazingly. Farms 
became homes. Progress coveted all 
things for her farmer folk that the more 
thickly populated regions possessed. Not 
the least of these were irrigation and a 
domestic water supply. 
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And so it came to be that the lazy 
waters of James Creek in Mendocino 
were eventually impounded by engineers 
who, in 1923, were quick to recognize 
the natural site for a lake that was to 
glisten among the oak-clad hills all about, 
pouring its liquid silver into the fertile 
valleys and fields and supplying the town 
of Willits with water. 

The great storage basin that marks 
the sign of progress for this peaceful 
valley is the new Morris Dam, unique 
in engineering annals for its unusual 
and economical construction. America 
holds but a very few so-called “thin arch 
type” dams, as the usual conditions pre- 
vailing make such construction imprac- 
icable and impossible. 

Measuring 107 feet from end to 
end, this slender crescent of re-inforced 
concrete and steel bars, with its 90-foot 
radius, stands 40-feet high, with a base 
length of 8 and a half feet, gradually 
tapering to a 3-foot thickness at the top. 
Eventually the height of the dam will 
be increased to 100 feet in order to keep 
pace with the growing demands on its 
storage capacity, thus assuring the people 
gallons of pure mountain water avail- 
able at all times. 
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WHAT IS YOUR NAME 


(Continued from Page 281) 


“Nowhere beats the heart so kindly 
As beneath the Tartan plaid.” 


What a noble picture must have been 
presented when an ancient clan fore- 
gathered in the Highlands of bonnie 
Scotland, each member arrayed in the 
charmingly picturesque costume of his 
clan, each man answering to the same 
surname; how those hearts must have 
swelled with pride in answer to the 
tremendous clan spirit. 

Substantially the Scottish surnames 
are similar to the English, with those 
coming from the Gaelic language as the 
exception. The Lowland names present 
very little difference from those of Eng- 
land. 

It is the surnames prefixed by “Mac,” 
son of descendant, which mark them as 
distinctively Scotch. The names of the 
Celtic or Highland population are 
chiefly of the patronymic class, recog- 
nized by the prefix “Mac.” 

Whoever joined a clan in Scotland, 
no matter what his position or descent, 
assumed the name of his chief; this was 
accepted as an act of loyalty. 

Many Norman nobles who entered 
Britain with William the Conqueror, 
finally went North, crossed the Border 
and gave to Scotland some new names 
of Norman origin. 


Johnson said: “Much may be made 
of a Scotchman if he be caught young.” 
Many must have been caught young in- 
deed, if one can judge by the prowess, 
the fearlessness, the steadfastness, and 
the fine historic names of Scotland's 
own. 

The clan spirit did much to develop 
these in those far-off days, when to live 
meant to fight, for ruthless enemies had 
a way of cropping up in unexpected 
places and at unexpected times. It was 
the need for self-protection that caused 
the clans to be. It was like the famous 
bundle of sticks, a single stick whereof 
could be broken in twain, but many 
sticks bound stoutly together could with- 
stand the strongest hands. 

So these hardy mountaineers were 
bound together in protective clans taking 
their name from that of their chieftain. 
In time, many clans came to be, of 
which 45 still endure. They are as 
follows: 


Buchanan Graham 
Cameron Grant 
Campbell Gunn 
Chisholm Lamont 
Colquhoun Macalister 
Cumming MacDonald 
Drummond MacDonnell 
Farquharson MacFarlane 
Ferguson MacDougal 
Forbes MacGregor 
Fraser MacIntosh 
Gordon MacKay 
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MacKenzie Menzies 
MacKinnon Murray 
MacLachlan Ogilvie 
MacLean Oliphant 
MacLeod Robertson 
MacNab Rose 
MacNeil <t 
MacPherson Cota 
MacQuarrie regs clair 
MacRae Stewart 
Munro Sutherland 


Among surnames which are typically 
Scotch is, of course, the famous one of 
“Scott”, implying a native of Scotland; 
the Scotts of Ancrum and Duninald 
claim to be descended from the famous 
wizard Michael Scott who flourished in 
the XII century. “Bairnsfather”’ is an- 
other name (meaning father of a ‘bairn’ 
or child) ; “Nourse” from Old English 


‘nurse’. “Playfair”, play plus ‘fere’, 
companion; “Watt” meaning wet; 
“Boogles” from ‘bogles’, goblins; 


“Snell”, smart, keen in Anglo-Saxon; 
“Gowan”, daisy; “Spinks”, primroses; 
“Craick’’, to storm. 

Would space but permit to mention 
all the fine old names that fill the regis- 
ters. Only a few instances may be given, 
even though the desire prompts one to 
set down each and every one. 

Another stately family name is 
“Keith”, signifying confined or narrow, 
“Keir” is from a parish in Dumfries- 
shire. “Kemp”, “Kempe” in Scotland 
means to strive in whatever way, to be- 
come a champion. 

The name “Bruce” is so familiarly 
Scotch that it barely requires delinea- 
tion, yet it may be of interest to know 
that the original “Bruce’’, who accompa- 
nied the Conqueror into England, came 
from the great parish of Brix or Bruis 
near Cherbourg, France. 


(To Be Concluded Next Month) 





THE FOREST PRIMEVAL TO 
TISSUE PAPER 


(Continued from Page 269) 


taken from the life of the forests prime- 
val and shipped into the marts of the 
world as tissue paper—toilet paper— 
wrapping paper — newspaper! Like 
some fairy tale the result is attained, for 
the tissue paper in the making, may be 
seen swimming around in huge vats of 
water, looking for all the world like a 
curdled cream soup! The brown paper, 
upon the other hand, looks like a choco- 
late blanc mange that has “separated” in 
the making! And—presto—within a 
few short hours, it becames paper— 
wrapped and ready to be shipped to 
China or Timbuctoo, if need be! 
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WHAT AILS BAY REGION 
WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 268) 


a loyal supporter of the best efforts of 
club women everywhere. Incidentally 
she was a dependable employee and was 
a power for good in the paper she served. 
In nothing did she show her fine, evenly 
balanced mind more clearly than in what 
she left out of her columns. She had the 
right idea of news values. 

The recent visit of Queen Marie of 
Roumania brought out the worst fea- 
tures of modern journalism. It can 
hardly be true as alleged by her friends 
that reporters ran along beside her and 
shouted “‘Hello, Queen! how’s the old 
man?” but some of the authenticated in- 
terviews were almost as bad. Baiting a 
celebrity is a common practice. Even 
Lindbergh has often had to parry an 
impertinent question with “that’s an- 
other one of those questions,” instead of 
answering it. The limelight is full of 
perils, and many a reputation is wrecked 
by the angle of publicity given an in- 
dividual act or incident. 

More and more is it becoming the 
practice of good families and good fami- 
lies and good clubs to avoid all forms 
of publicity. Men and women of fine 
breeding dread the twist that may be 
given their well intentioned speech or 
action. 

San Francisco receives many of the 
world’s famous men and women as sum- 
mer guests, and it is too bad that a gen- 
erally representative body could not be 
formed to entertain and care for them. 
It would make a great deal of difference 
in the impressions of these worth-while 
visitors and would do much to make our 
own culture better known. Why not 
pull together instead of apart. The gaps 
between the various phases of professional 
writing are not so wide apart after all. 
The reliable, steady-going financial 
writer and the press gallery men of 
Washington do not indulge in flights of 
fancy nor do they allow personal likes 
and dislikes to color their statements of 
facts. Here is neutral ground on which 
journalism and creative writing may 
meet. To succeed, both must make an 
impersenal, universally truthful appeal. 
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Just a 
Moment! 


Before you lay aside that 
manuscript you think should 


find a market, write for par- 


ticulars. 





Authors’ &Publishers’ 
Quality Brokerage 
Care— 
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356 Pacific Building 


San Francisco, California 

















GOODBYE 
TIGHT BELTS 


Men here’s a new patent 
device for holding the 
flaps of a shirt together 
in front; besides holding 
your shirt and trousers correctly in 
place. It is just the thing for summer 
when coats are off and a clean, cool 
and neatly fitting shirt waist effect is 
most desirable. Holds with a bull-dog 
grip which can’t harm the sheerest 
silk. For dancers, golfers and neat 
dressers. Start right. Order today. 





Gold Pl. 4 on card $1.00 


The Sta-on Co., Dept. K., St. Louis, Mo, 
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Alexandria Pages 
are 


Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 
enjoyable, 





RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 


3.50 to 5.00 
6.00 to 8.00 


220 rooms with bath 
160 rooms with bath 


Double, $4.00 up 
Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 





LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 








The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 


Please write for Booklet 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests 


HAROLD E. LATHROP 
Manager me 














ALEXANDRIA 













Los Angeles _.. 





SAUNA 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 


surance companies in premium 


HAVIUACUOUARUUAR TURAL 


income-—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile—in Pacific Coast States 


EL 
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Greeks Who Bear Gifts 


(Continued from Page 264) 


he stands not as San Franciscans stand— 
good fellows, ladies, gentlemen, Bohem- 
ians, scholars, students in their own 
right and light and citizens of the place 
by choice and desire. Other writers, 
poets, celebrities have paid us rarely 
fine compliments. Our doors, hearts and 
dining tables are always open to these 
people of other cities and lands, who 
while they appreciate San Francisco and 
even envy the good fortune of those who 
live here, have the wholesome decency 
and good breeding that saves them from 
fawning servilely upon us by reviling 
their own cities. “They come to us as 
equals. They are received as equals. 


But this McWilliams person comes as 
the Greeks, bearing gifts. He comes to 
lick our boots; to patronize us; to make 
a doormat out of himself and the city 
that shelters him; that feeds him and to 
which he is held by family, sentimental 
or pocketbook ties, as the case may be. 
San Francisco does not need admiration 
of the McWilliams’ brand. We have 
long, long ago passed the stage in the 
development of our arts, letters, general 
cultural interest and appreciation of our 
city’s beauty and traditions, where we 
must have our heads patted and our boots 
licked in order to assure us that we have 
arrived in positions toward which we 
were striving, but were not quite cer- 
tain of. Bootlicking, fawning, patronage 
and servility are irritating shams not 
needed by those who walk with secure 
poise in the way of San Francisco and 
San Franciscans. 

McWilliams’ very eloquence raises 
suspicion. If a man comes fawning up- 
on my possessions ; praising my home and 
its treasures while belittling and malign- 
ing his own, I question both his sincerity 
and appreciation. He may have a hum- 
ble consciousness of his shortcomings and 
be ambitious to correct them, but if he 
has neither the courage nor perception to 
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cherish a just respect for his own ac- 
complishments and possessions, what is 
there sound and worthy about him and 
his compliments? Where is his sense 
of relative values? Has he any founda- 
tion, however lowly, upon which to 
build toward the things he assumes to 
admire and desire? Can he really love, 
cherish and understand the things | 
may have, as I do? Can I accept him 
in my house and home as an equal, or at 
least, as a sincere student and seeking 
traveler? 

Can San Francisco accept this would- 
be lover of hers? I think not—at least 
not in his present spirit. San Francisco 
does not need Greeks to bear her gifts. 





THE PLAY’S THE THING 
(Continued from Page 275) 


The actors must be chosen well for a 
production in such a theatre. They must 
have a reverance and a love for their 
setting, an ability to forget themselves 
as players of a part and be as true and 
beautiful as their surroundings. The 
Carmel Players were sincere in their act- 
ing thereby made this production mem- 
orable. ‘Speed and simplicity,” was the 
startling reply made by Herbert Heron, 
actor-manager-director of the forest 
theatre, in answer to a query as to the 
aims and tendencies of his theatre. 
Thirty-two scenes of Romeo and Juliet 
were played in less than three hours 
with deliberation and completeness. One 
scene in particular, and one rarely given, 
was the procession of the two great fami- 
lies behind the bier of Juliet. Torches 
flamed beneath the somber darkness of 
the woods, sad figures marched haltingly 
along the forest paths, while music, 
reminiscent of “The Miracle” wove its 
spell about this ancient scene. A word 
of the players: Herbert Heron’s Romeo 
had youthful spirit and sincere feeling; 
and the Juliet, played by Jadwiga Nosko- 
wiak, combined the naive charm of 
young girlhood with the dignity of an 
awakened woman; Edward Kuster, as 
the delightful Mercutio, and Susan Por- 
ter as Lady Capulet, played with distinc- 
tion. 


Theatre work at Carmel-by-the-Sea 
will center its interest at the Theatre of 
the Golden Bough for the coming sea- 
son, where the Misses Dene Denny and 
Hazel Watrous plan to produce a series 
of twelve plays which will represent 
what the American stage has done to- 
ward the advancement of drama. 
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Former United States Senator 


James D. Phelan Overland- Poetry Contest 
Something Different! 


mine just what part California contributes to the literature of the 

world through her medium of poetry. There will be a group for poets 
with unpublished work and the contest is open to all poets residing in 
California. A poet may submit work to either or both groups if he is so 
qualified, but the limit of entries will be twelve to the first group and 
twelve to the second group by any one poet (twenty-four entries in all). 
After the prizes are awarded, there will be a specially-compiled list of 
names of poets and poems of California worthy of contemplation. 


Bais California poets who have published during 1926-1927 to deter- 


FIRST GROUP 


OR poets residing in California with unpublished work. If you have a sonnet or 

a lyric, send it in at once to James D. Phelan Overland Poetry Contest. Unpub- 
lished work must be submitted anonymously. A sealed envelope, bearing on the outside 
the names of the poems submitted, with the name of the. author of these poems and 
return postage sealed within, should accompany each group of entries by a contestant. 
Manuscripts must be in our hands by November 1, 1927. 


PRIZES 
$30.00 ----- Best Sonnet $15.00 - - - - Second Sonnet 
$30.00 - ---- Best Lyric $15.00 - - - - Second Lyric 
$5.00 ------ Third Sonnet 
$5.00 ------ Third Lyric 


There will be honorable mention for the next best sonnet and next best lyric. 


SECOND GROUP 


F YOU have published during 1926-1927 a sonnet or lyric, send it in immediately 

to James D. Phelan Overland Poetry Contest. You may win one of the prizes. 

Published work must bear the name of the publication and date of publication, also 
name of author. Entries must be in Overland Office by November 1, 1927. 


PRIZES 
$30.00 ----- Best Sonnet $15.00 - - - - Second Sonnet 
$30.00 - - - - - Best Lyric $15.00 - - - - Second Lyric 
$5.00 ------ Third Sonnet 
$5.00 ------ Third Lyric 


There will be honorable mention for the next best sonnet and next best lyric. 


Editor’s Note: Manuscripts have been coming in such volume that it will be impossible to return 
each individual manuscript. Please keep carbons of all your work. There has been question 
brought to our desk as to whether poetry submitted to this contest becomes the Overland’s 
property regardless of whether prizes are won or not. Only those poems which win prizes 
will be the property of Overland Monthly. 


All Manuscripts to be Sent to 
OVERLAND MONTHLY, 356 Pacific Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Life of George Sterling 


Yes, it will be in November Overland Monthly, the life of the Man and 
the Poet as it will never be told again, by the most intimate in both private 
and professional life. 


A Gift to Western Literature 


Such is the appellation given to this issue of Overland which is filled with 
appreciations for the late George Sterling, the West’s greatest poet, by 
America’s most eminent authors of the day. 


Cast Your Eye Over a Few of the November Featurse 


Some Well Known Poets Represented: 


EpwiIn MARKHAM ROBINSON JEFFERS 
GENEVE TAGGARD SARA BarpD FIELD 
EpGAR LEE MASTERS JAMEs Rorty 
CHARLES E. S$. Woop WITTER BYNNER 


and others 


PERSONAL SKETCHES AND BIOGRAPHY WHICH IS RARE 


MaArY AUSTIN ALBERT BENDER 
James D. PHELAN CHARMIAN LONDON 
Eppie O'Day Henry MEApDE BLAND 


and others 


This will be an issue to keep always 


Order your copies now. 35c mailed to your door or start your subscrip- 
tion to Overland with November issue. 


There is no time like the Present. One whole year $2.50 including the 
November-Sterling issue. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
356 Pacific Building, B. Virginia Lee, Editor. 
San Francisco, California. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find check or money order for $2.50 for which please send me Overland Monthly beginning with 
seecuiaisemamoncraas ustsceieiGe to 
Name........ 


Street Number ................ acicddeds a ke ee 


Town EN RE a nT TR er ee ee nT Ow ER OP TN ae ee . Ba oe 2G OE Nak See at ee 
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